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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF COLERIDGE. 
(Continued from p. 363.) 
1799-1800. 

Annual Anthology. Bristol, 1799-1800. 2 vols. 

Containing, besides a number of pieces by Robert 
Southey and a blank-verse production of Charles 
Lamb, a series of the original poems by 8. T. C. 
which had appeared up to that time in the Morning 
Post. These volumes, in boards especially, are 
a desideratum for collectors, forming (as they do) 
the editio princeps of some of the best of Coleridge’s 
minor poems. 

(Blank-verse) Translation of Schiller's ‘ Wallenstein,’ 
2 vols. Svo., Lond., Longmans, 1800. (A third volume, 
containing a translation, by 8. T. C., of ‘ Wallenstein’s 
Camp,’ was announced among the advertisements, but 
was, apparently, never executed or published.) 

This translation of ‘ Wallenstein ’—not reprinted 
until 1828, when the ‘Poetical and Dramatic 
Works of Coleridge’ were first collected and pub- 
lished by William Pickering—had, in less than a 

uarter of a century, become so difficult to procure, 
that Carlyle, when writing his ‘ Life of Schiller,’ 
in 1823-24, was unable to find or see a copy. 
Since its republication in 1828 and on several 
subsequent occasions, in the Pickering and Moxon 
editions, the original issue has become compara- 
tively easy to in, and can hardly, of later 


ears, take rank as a specially or excepti rare 
k. Before its tardy rea tehewnyen when it 
was practically unprocurable, another translation 
(by George Moir, a Scottish advocate and early 
acquaintance of Carlyle), not without merit, but 
inferior to that of Coleridge, was published at 
Edinburgh. CObarles Lamb contributed a metrical 
version of Thekla’s song to the original edition of 
Coleridge’s translation of ‘ Wallenstein.’ 


1800, 
L Ballads, In Two Vol Ww. 
Lond., Longmans, 1800, 
In the first volume reappeared ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ in a revised version, and the three other 
poems already enumerated : to the new second 
volume, now published for the first time, Coleridge 
contributed the poem entitled ‘ Love,’ a portion of 
the ‘ Ballad of the Dark Ladie,’ which had then 
recently appeared in the Morning Post. These five 
poems (with some slight modifications in the longest 
and most important of them) continued to appear, for 
the third and fourth time, in the later two-volume 
editions of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ published in 1802 and 
1805 respectively ; but with no other indication 
of Coleridge’s name or authorship than that they 
were contributions from a friend. The name of 
Coleridge was not, for many years afterwards, 
associated with his earliest masterpiece in verse. 
Coleridge contributed the introductory stanza to 
Wordsworth’s poem of ‘ We are Seven,’ which the 
author had commenced with the narrative portion. 
On the other hand, it appears that Wordsworth 
contributed a few lines to ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ 
which was originally intended to be a joint pro- 
duction of the two friends ; but their styles did 
not assimilate, and the scheme of partnership was 
abandoned, Owing to the obloquy and abuse heaped 
upon Wordsworth’s new ‘Poems, in two volumes,’ 
ublished in 1807, no new edition of ‘ Lyrical 
lads’ was called for for ten years after that of 
1805 ; and when Wordsworth, after the publica- 
tion of the quarto ‘ Excursion,’ collected his own 
minor poems in 1815, he discarded Coleridge’s con- 
tributions. It was not until 1817 that Colerid 
in his ‘ Sibylline Leaves,’ at last published ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ as hisown. No edition of it had 
then appeared, even anonymously, for twelve years. 


1803, 
Poems, by S. T. Coleridge. Third Edition. London: 
Printed by N. Biggs, Crane Court, Fleet Street, for J. N. 
aos 5 and O. Paternoster Row. 12mo., pp. xi, 


Substantially a reprint, with a few omissions and 
modifications (but without additions), and without 
the contributions of Charles Lamb and Charles 
Lloyd, of the juvenile and abortive attempts of 
Coleridge’s Muse, of which the second edition 
had been published by Cottle, at Bristol, in 1797. 
That Coleridge should have cared to send forth 
these immature and comparatively worthless pro- 
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auctions to the world for a third time, as his) 
* Poems,’ in 1803, when he might have issued, 
under that title, not only his ‘Ancient Mariner,’ 
but his ‘ Christabel,’ and the finest of his shorter 
ms from the Morning Post, reveals, signi- 
cantly enough, the state of inertia, apathy, and 
supineness into which the use of the fatal drug 
he had resorted to had thrown him. In 1803 
he was so ill and prostrate that he was compelled 
to abandon, after proceeding with them only for 
the earlier portion of the way, a walking tour in 
Scotland, on which he had started with Words- 
worth and his sister Dorothy; and returning home 
in weariness of heart and body, vid Edinburgh, 
where he wrote a doleful epitaph at an inn in a 
uasi-moribund state, he made his way back to 
eswick as best he could. Charles Lamb saw 
this edition through the during the author’s 
absence in the Lake district. That so subtle 
and delicate a critic, and so loyal a friend, as 
Lamb (intimately acquainted with the exquisite 
verse printed by Coleridge during the latest 
years of the eighteenth and the earliest years 
of the nineteenth century, and with the unprinted 
manuscript fragment of ‘ Christabel,’ produced in 
1797 and 1800) should not only have sanctioned, 
but encouraged and abetted such a proceeding, 
would be altogether unaccountable, except on the 
following score. The volume of 1797 having become 
the property of Longman’s house, when Cottle’s 
copyrights and stock were transferred and disposed 
of, there was a demand for a new edition (the old 
one baving gradually gone out of print), which the 
house, already connected otherwise both with 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, issued as a routine 
trade matter. Having decided upon that course, 
it was as well that the book should reappear with 
the advantage of the author's superintendence, or, 
in his absence, with that of some trusted and com- 
petent literary friend. Though Longman’s loss 
in suppressing it might have been small, it was 
one item among others in an extensive and mis- 
cellaneous business; and neither Coleridge nor 
Lamb was probably in a position, in 1803, to offer 
them even that slight pecuniary compensation. 
The blame rests rather with Coleridge himself, who 
might have made overtures and proposals Lamb 
was not prepared or authorized to make, which 
could hardly have been rejected, and which must, 
if accepted, even at that low ebb-tide of English 
try, have been advantageous to both parties. 
ad Coleridge taken this ———— of collecting 
his best poems (including his two great master- 
pieces) in the earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and left his juvenile balderdash to be sought 
after, in the two Bristol editions, by those whom 
it might further concern, the satire of Byron in 
‘English Bards’ could hardly have been penned, 
or would have fallen scatheless. That satire was 


against Coleridge’s only acknowledged 


poems—against a volume of juvenile verse, no 
worse, though perhaps no better, than Byron’s own 
* Hours of Idleness.’ Coleridge had produced and 
published, in his twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth 
years, verses as bad as those which Byron had 
written and published while still in his minority ; 
but Byron did not, at least, commit the error of 


| continuing to republish his abortive productions 


as the sole offspring of his Muse, after that fledgeling 
Muse had gained her wings for flight ; whereas 
Coleridge deliberately, and as it were contem 
tuously, flang again to the world, at thirty, the 
scraps and orts of his ill-furnished youthful table, 
when he could have set before it a Lucullan 
repast, 

A Stranger Minstrel Pr in 1800 

in 
in ‘Memoirs of Mary Robinson’ 
afterwards with the preliminary matter prefixed to the 
* Poetical Works of Mary Robinson,’ 4 vols., 1806 (i. 
xvii), but not included in any of the collected volumes 
or editions of his poems published during Coleridge's 
lifetime.* 

The unfortunate ‘‘ Perdita” (Mary Robinson 
had visited the Lake District in B00" had coe 
— with Coleridge, already a resident there, 
and had written some verses on the birth (which 
took place in that year) of his second son, Derwent, 


1807. 
mm Wild Wreath, Edited by M.E. Robinson. Lond., 


Mary Elizabeth Robinson, who edited this 
volume after her mother’s death, was the daughter 
of the unfortunate Mary Robinson referred to in 
the previous entry. It contains an original contri- 
bution by S. T. C., a poem entitled ‘The Mad 
Monk,’ not included in any volume or edition of 
his poems published during his lifetime. + 

ions, rose and verse, t te 
London newspaper, Esteesi or “Sie” 

A set of the Courier is among the London news- 

papers in the Library of the British Museum. 


1£09-1810. 

The Friend: a Collection of Essays. A periodical 
publication, issued by subscription, at irregular intervals, 
printed at Penrith, during Coleridge's second and last 
—_ in the Lake District, at Grasmere, 8vo., 1809- 

Wordsworth was an occasional contributor to 
‘The Friend,’ in which a specimen or two ap- 
ary of his then unpublished poem ‘ The Pre- 

ude’ and a prose ‘ Essay on Epitaphs,’ with some 


* First included in the late Mr. Basil Montagu Picker- 
ing’s four-volume edition of Coleridge, published in 1877, 
+ Firat included in the Supplement to Pickering’s four- 
volume edition of Coleridge, as reissued by Macmillan 
& Co, in 1880, This Supplement, though prepared and 
the latest year Pickering’s life 
77), did net appear in any of the original copies 
with his title-pege. 
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verse translations from the Italian epitaphs of 
Chiabrera ; but the larger portion was written by 
Coleridge himself, whose poem of ‘The Three 
Graves’ first appeared there. The original manu- 
script, or printer's “copy,” of ‘ The Friend’ (not 
mainly in Coleridge's autograph), is preserved in 
the Forster Collection at South Kensington, the 
loose leaves e tly and handsomely bound in a 
goodly tome. In 1812 Coleridge prepared a sup- 
plement, with which the remaining stock of unsold 
numbers were issued in a single volume by Gale & 
Curtis, of Paternoster Row. fo 1818 ‘ The Friend,’ 
somewhat remodelled, was reissued by a London 
publisher, with the addition of a third volume, 
containing entirely new matter. The original 
numbers, as issued to subscribers, have long been 
scarce. Ricaarp Herye SHEPHERD. 


(To be continued.) 


MAURITIUS AUGUSTUS BENYOWSZKY. 
(Continued from p. 324.) 


Leaving on July 12 the Japanese port which I 
have identified as Osaka, or more correctly written 
Ohosaka, the Venice of Japan, the St. Peter put 
to sea, and according to Ryumin’s ‘ Diary’ nothing 
of any note happened till, on the 19th of the same 
month, they passed on the starboard a great island 
with high rocks, and later on a small island on their 
port side. On the next day they discovered 
another great island, inhabited by a people called 
**Ussmaintsi” (in the title of chap. iv.) or ‘‘ Uss- 
maitsi” (in the text). On approaching the island 
they saw ahead many vessels of a large size, of a 
kind called “ buss,” both under sail and at anchor ; 
and on the galliot being descried by the islanders 
some boats were immediately put off the shore 
bringing them (the Russians) provisions of millet, 
* potato-tubers,” and some fresh sea-fish. As the 
island had an excellent harbour, the galliot came 
to an anchor and Benyowszky with his companions 
went on shore and erected a tent on the island, 
taking the precaution to land some ordnance to 
protect them in case of need. The voyagers re- 
mained on this island till July 30 and the galliot 
left the harbour the following day. 

According to Stepanov’s version, too, the galliot 
left the Japanese port (Ohosaka) on July 12 and 
steered on a south-south-easterly course. On the 
seventh day (i.e, July 19) they discovered ‘‘ an 
unknown land,” and on approaching the coast 
found a bay, where they remained at anchor till 
August 1. This place was, he adds, “ Ussmaski” 
Island, under twenty-eight degrees northern lati- 
tude. His version before me only mentions the 
bare fact that after taking in a supply of fresh 
water and biscuits they continued their voyage. 

As ds the whereabouts of this island those of 
my ers who have dipped into Benyowszky’s 
* Memoirs’ will have no difficulty in identifying it 


with his “ Usmay Ligon,” where, according to his 
yarn, the yawl in which he tried to land was 
wrecked and he had to swim to shore, where he 
arrived quite exhausted. Two of his companions 
were drowned, so he relates, on this occasion 
(Aug. 14), and were buried by Mr. Baturin on the 
island. Neither Ryumin nor Stepanov mentions 
this incident ; moreover, the latter distinctly 
ives us to understand that the company did not 
ose a single member by death until they got 
nearer to But we must not expect full 
agreement as 3 small details in the different 
versions given by different members of one and 
the same expedition. I have only to remind the 
reader of recent events, and he will probably 
remember that, after hearing several versions of the 
—— to the obscurest part of Africa, we are 
still in the dark about some of the most important 
incidents of the expedition. 

Ryumin, in the heading of the chapter, gives 
the name of the island as the ‘‘ Bashinsk Island ” 
(k Bashinskim Ostrovam). His editor, Berg, 
thinks it is Tanao, i.¢., Tanega Island,* off the 
southern apex of Kyushiu. But Dr. Janké con- 
tends that Berg is mistaken, maintaining that 
Ryumin means Bashee Island, and in support of 
his contention quotes Siebold, according to whom 
“the very name (Ussmay) of the island is identical 
with that of Ohosima (the greatest of the Riu-Kiu 
group).”+ But if Ussmay is Ohosima, it cannot 
be Bashee Island as well, which, though it also 
belongs to the Riu-Kiu group, lies farther soutb, 
in the channel of the same name between Formosa 
and the Philippines, in about twenty degrees 
porthern latitude. Moreover, Ohosima (or Oo-sima, 
Oshima, or, to give it its full name, Amami-Oshima) 
is not the Great Luchu, but the second largest of 
the whole archipelago, and lies in 28° 20’ latitude.t 
The Great Luchu is Okinava, in the central group, 
or Oki-no-Sima, as the name is sometimes written ,$ 
and it lies between 26° and 27° northern latitude. 

Neither Ryumin nor Stepanov gives us any 
further clue to identify the island. The latter's 
figure is, of course, not to be relied on implicitly; 
but, on the other hand, as Bashee Island is some 
1,400 miles from Ohosaka, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the St. Peter had not reached that point 


* Tanao-Sima or Tanega-Sima, but sima, or shima, 
means “ island” in Japanese. 

+ Ph, F. Siebold, ‘ Geschichte der Entdeckungen, &c.’ 
(Leiden, 1852), p. 15; quoted Szedzadok, xxv, 730. 

t Cf., ¢.g.,an article on ‘ The Luchu Islands,’ by Prof. 
Chamber’ of the University of Tokio, in the April 
number of the Geographical Journal. Stepanov gives 
the latitude as twenty-eight degrees, which agrees with 
that of Ohosima. In the statement handed to M. de 
Roches, Benyowszky calls the island “ Usona,” in lati- 
tude 27° 28’. 

§ Rinsifée’s ‘San Kokf Tsou Ran to Sets ; eg 
Général des Trois Ro es,’ ed. by Klap a 
“ Oriental Transl, Fund” Series, 1832, p. 170. 
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within a week’s sailing. a to Nathaniel 
Barlow,* she was only “ fifty feet long, and six- 
teen broad, built entirely of fir.” This description 
does not warrant us to ascribe her sailing qualities 
that would enable her to make average daily rans 
of two hundred miles. 

The rest of the voyage to Macao can be very 
briefly told. Leaving ‘‘ Ussmansk Bay” (Ussman- 
skoi Bukht), according to Ryumin nothing hap- 
pened worthy of record till Aug. 7, on which day 
our adventurers tried to land on another island, 
but received such a warm reception, in the shape 
of dense volleys of arrows and javelins, from the 
inhabitante, that they speedily gave up the enter- 
prise as too risky or hopeless. 

They then cruised about aimlessly for six ( 
nine) more days, and endeavoured in vain to find a 
harbour or other safe anchorage. On Aug. 16 
they were ken to by two vessels, and learnt 
from them that they were then off Formosa. On 
the following day they again tried to land, but 
were again by the inbabitants. In this 
engagement three of Benyowszky’s men—namely, 
Panov, Loginov, and Popoyv—were killed and 
three others wounded, among these Lapin, the 
sable hunter, whom I have already mentioned (see 
ante, p. 245 in the note). On Aug. 20 yet another 
attempt was made, in the same place, to effect a 
landing, but again unsuccessfully, and one “Indian” 
was killed and many were wounded. 

Neither Benyowszky nor Ryumin nor Stepanov 
gives sufficient information to enable us to identify 
the locality.t The only additional details supplied 
by Stepanov are that, after leaving on Aug. 1 the 
unnamed island (in the Riu-Kiu group), the St. 
Peter cruised about for many days, until finally, on 
the tenth day towards evening, they discovered 
land in the twenty-ninth (sic) degree of northern 
latitude, which they thought was ‘‘ Termora 
Island ” (? Formosa). But as they were becalmed 
they were not able to get nearer the coast for three 
more days, after the lapse of which they hove to 
and dropped their anchor in forty fathoms of water. 
His version of the Formosa campaign is that a boat 
manned by a few sailors was sent to shore, who re- 
turned with the unfavourable report that they had 
been “shot at” by the natives, and consequently the 
company decided to continue their voyage. They 
passed along the coast, round the island, and then 
sailed south. A very strong breeze and swift cur- 
rent carried them to a promontory of an island, to 
which they ran so close that some of the inhabit- 
ants met them in small boats and directed them to 
a bay which they entered and where they procured 


* In the Gentleman’s Magazine, Capt. Oliver reprints 
the letter at pp. 16, 17. ' 

+ The first-named author states, on Aug. 28, that he 
was that day at anchor in the harbour, Kaleewan Bay, 
on the island of Formosa (near the southern shore of the 
beautiful harbour). 


some fresh water. The next morning some of the 
company of the galliot again landed to fetch more 
water. While on this errand some of the Rus- 
sians had a bath in a brook, and while thus enjoy- 
ing themselves in the water, they were surprised 
by a party of natives and three of the adventurers 
were killed, “the only loss [by death] the shi 

company had ” until they reached Macao, remari 

Stepanov. In order to avenge the death of his 
companions, Stepanov immediately landed with 
thirty-three men and attacked the natives, who 
must have numbered about three to four thousand 
men, all fally armed, “according to their own 
fashion.” The Russians divided themselves into 
three parties (of less than a dozen men each) and 
valiantly attacked the natives, some of whose 
columns they cut to pieces, the rest they dispersed, 
and, pursuing them to their village, the victorious 
stage-army burnt nearly a thousand of their buts. 
After this glorious victory the Russians returned to 
their ship and continued their voyage on Aug. 20. 

As we saw, Ryumin records the death of a single 
native. His countryman and companion in mis- 
fortune does not mention the number of the slain, 
but Benyowszky does. According to the latter 
the “unhappy men,” meaning the islanders, were 
pressed on one side by Benyowszky’s “ troops,” led 
by Don Hieronimo Pacheco, a “Spaniard of 
Manilla,” whom he found on the island ;* on the 
other they were received with volleys from the 
guns of the galliot. The slaughter of the natives 
was immense. At last Benyowszky had to put a 
stop to the “ massacre,” threatening bis own men 
that he would be obliged to fire upon them if they 
further disobeyed his orders and did not cease 
the butchery. So the “parties contented them- 
selves with making prisoners, the number of whom 
amounted to six hundred and forty-three.” The 
killed were also carefully counted, and ‘‘ proved to 
be eleven hundred and fifty-six,” including many 
amazons “armed in the same manner as the men.” 
This is said to have been the score on Aug. 29. 

In a previous encounter with the natives, Aug. 27, 
the latter were totally defeated and the number of 
the dead were counted and found to amount to 
“ upwards of two hundred.” Oredat Judeus ! 

LL. K. 
(To be continued.) 


* He always finds some one to act as deus ex machina 
wherever he goes, and converses with them in their own 
native tongue. On “ Usmay Ligon” he meets a native 
of Tonquin, who speaks to him “in very bad Portuguese,” 
which to me, however, looks more like a conglomeration 
of very bad Italian, worse Spanish, and only would-be 
Portuguese. Kuznetsov, who, we presume, could under- 
stand only his own Russian, of course could not make head 
or tail of Don Hieronimo’s lingo, so he conducted him to 
Benyowezky, who at once understood him perfectly well, 
though we have Bishop Le Bon's testimony for the fact 
that when, a few weeks later, our accomplished linguist 
reached Macao, he was not, or shall we eay was not any 
more, acquainted with either Portuguese or Spanish. 
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Wearser 1x 1737. (See 8% 
8. vii. 205.)—This note is suggested by that of 
Mr. Hopcxtn at the above reference. I have a 
number of Partridge’s almanacs (‘ Merlinus Libera- 
tus’) extending from 1731 to 1747 inclusive, and 
at the foot of the calendar for every mooth through- 
out there are manuscript notes of the weather for 
the month, made by one Jonathan Broadhead, 
who appears to have lived somewhere near Hud- 
dersfield, and whom I suppose to have been clerk 
of his parish, since he also notes in the margin of 
the calendars the births and baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, and burials, of bis neighbours. I copy 
here, exactly as they are written, his notes on the 
weather of 1737, in the hope that they will be of 
general interest :— 


“January. This month was pretty fine wether The 
1* half very fine melch wether but very strong west 
winds almost altogether Then y* latter end was a little 
frosty about y* 24, 25, and the 27 sore day of Snow 
showers and strong w* wind but thew y* 30 again. 

“February. The beginning of this Month was very 
fine wether A Deal plought. But about y* 16 day it 
turned to Rainey Slaby wether, Some snow showers, 
but none to stay ; last days fair. 

“March. This Month was mostwhat inclin’d to wet 
and very changable wether, if one day was fair y* next 
was Rainey & sometimes snow showers, and some little 
frost but it kept y* ground wet and it was very cold all 
Month not springlike, the wind most east. 

“Corn has been very cheap this Winter. Shilling* 
about 12° & wheat betwixt 11 to 14 a Loadt in Hudders- 
field and in the Low Markits about 9 & lu" a Load Red 

eat. 

“April. The Beginning of this Month was cold dry 
sort of wether and oft frosty morns Then about y* 20 
day it began to be more Spring like and some Rain. The 
wind most east. 

“May. This Month was very Droughty y* 8 day a 
sore D: of R. & snow ry and some very cold Ds: after 
and frosty nights, And a deal of this month was frosty 
nights & hot sunshine Ds: “ee gras: was burnt up and 
very scarce and ground very dry. The wind most east 
and North east this month. 

“June. This Month was very Droughty. There was 
some Rain y* 4 and some y* 14 & !5 days, and there was 
frosty nights y* first half. And y* last week very hot 
parching drought w® burnt grass very sore: so yt there 
ay as ever I saw. 

“July. is was a very Droughty Month all y* 
Month: There was a Thunder Shower y* lst day ona 
some driving Rain y* 24 day but was soon gone and y* 
Ground sore burnt up no grass Sprung aod water scarse, 

“August. This Month in Droughty but it was 
showery wether y* first half, and more showrey latter 
half and a pretty deal of Rain in some places westward, 
Mad(e) Harvest rather Tickle. But Corn was most got 
this Month and got Indiferant well. Wheat was good 
and sound and yielded extraordinary well. But oats 
very short. 

“September. The Beginning of this Month was fine 
wether rather droughty but there was misty morns and 
ehowers among that did a deal of good to y* ground made 
it in ey ys for sowing but water was scarce, But 
about y* 22 and 23 to y* month's end it was very wet 


* Shillin, Shelled oate. Cra Halliwell). 
+ Three bushels. 


and made water plenty. And y* last day a sore d: of 


Rain and Wind north east. 

“This summer has been very D ty till y* latter 
end of this Month, Hay very scant ground ill barat 
up. Wheat very good and yielded well But Oates very 
short and small yielded Indiferantly. Corn has been 
cheap this summer, 

“October. This Month was Inclined to Showery sort 
of wether almost all y* month but 3 or 4 days at y* -nd 
was fair cold dry days and frosty. The wind North Bast 
and Bast almost all this month, 

“November. This Month was pretty good wether for 
ye time of y* year, but strong winds y* latter balf espe- 
cially y* 24 and <7 d*. There was some R.in among bat 
not hae No snow and but little frost mostw* open 
wether. 

“December. This Month was changable wether: it 
came in pretty fine wether. But y* 5 Night stream’d 
sore Red like Blood very Tirable to see, Then y* 6 Nizht 
a Tirable strong wind then it was frosty and a little Snow 
came y* 8 night w®™ stay'd till y°13 D: Then it was wind 
and meich till y* 20 D: when frosty and a «trink ing 
Snow and very dark sort of wether, Then y* 244 Rainey 
thowing D: Christmis day a misty darx d: 28 a warm 
d: then frosty till y* end, 

“This sum’er was very droughty most p' of it. Hay 
very scarce. But coro was good and 
yielied well & was cheap, And Trade Indifersnt good 
so y' y* Poor has had work & Bread pretty well thie 
year.” 

With the possible exception of 1741 this year 
seems to have been the dryest of all those over 
which this record extends. The years 1734 and 
1744 were exceptionally wet, and wheat rose to 
fourteen and fifteen shillings per load. In 1740, 
owing to damage done by wind chiefly, it reached 
the ex i price of twenty-two to twenty- 
four shillings per load ; beans to fifteen shillings. 
Our popular notions of ‘‘ old-fashioned winters” 
receive no corroboration from Mr. Broadhead’s 
notes ; most of the Christmases of which he mukes 
mention were “melch” or ‘‘ mucky”; com- 
paratively few of them “seasonable.” That of 
1739, however, is noted for its terrible frost, ‘‘ the 
hardest known in our age.” The winter of 1746-7 
is noted for the unasual prevalence of “ sinall 
pocks.” B 


Cuarity Baos.—It seems to have been a good 
old custom for wealthy folks to keep a “ charity 
bag,” a very comfortable and comforting institution. 
It is ed that William Adair, Esq., of Flixton, 
near Bangay, in 1782, left 7001, and as mach 
money as should be found in his ‘‘ charity bag” at 
the time of his death, to be invested at interest, 
and the yearly produce to be dispensed by the suc- 
cessive owners of the Flixtom estate in such 
charitable uses as they should think proper. The 
sum found in good William Adair’s “ charity bag” 
was 3201. 13s. 7d. His good was not ‘interred 
with his bones.” James Hoorze. 

Norwich, 


Pumy’s ‘Natrona, History’ Caaprers.— 
In one of the replies on ‘Dante’s Mask’ (ante, 
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p. 252) complaint is made that the Guardian 
ives Pliny, xxxv. cap. 12 instead of cap. 44. 
th references are correct ; the chapters being 
divided according to two systems. hat which 
divides the books into the larger number of chap- 
ters is Hardouin’s. See Bostock and Riley’s trans- 
lation (Bohn) at the head of book ii., where some 
of the editions, with the system which each adopts, 
are mentioned. Valpy’s Delphin edition uses Har- 
douin’s division in the text, but gives the numbers 
of the chapters occording to the other in brackets. 
In the variorum notes the bracketed chapter num- 
bers are used. Rosert PierpPornt. 


Sion at Bata.—About the years 1858-60 I 
had frequent occasion to go up and down a short, 
steep, cobble-stoned street in Bath, called Morford 
Street. On the right-hand side, going down, was 
this sign, probably now taken away :— 

J. Beetle, 
Licensed to Let 
One Horee 
Fly. 
H, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Reav.—John Read, mathematical instru- 
ment maker, author of ‘A Summary View of the 
Spontaneous Electricity of the Earth and At- 
mosphere,’ 8vo. Lond., 1793, was born at Whalley, 
00, caster, and died at Knightsbridge, Middle- 
sex, where he had resided nearly sixty years, 
Sept. 22, 1814, in his eighty-eighth year, and was 
interred in St. George’s burial-ground, Bayswater 
Road. Daniet Hipwet. 


Tas or Wetttxcron Hoxsory, 
(See ‘ Lincoln’s Inn Fields,’ ante, p. 363.)—Allow 
me to state what [ saw on June 18, 1832. I was 
at the time a clerk in a solicitor’s office in Lincoln’s 

As I was crossing the New Square, I saw a 
man on horseback, with a noisy crowd of people 
about him, coming from the direction of Stone 
Buildings. There may have been some police ; but 
I do not remember them. My attention was taken 
up by the man on horseback, whom I had never 
seen before. At that time the Bishop of Chichester 
(Maltby), known as a “ reformer,” was the preacher 
in Lincoln's Inn, and ladies were at his house, at 
the windows, or on the leads, waving their hand- 
kerchiefs as the man passed and came near to 
where I was standing. As he rode on, I walked 
close to the horse's right shoulder, looking at him. 
He was a man of remarkable appearance, calm 
and collected ; he did not seem in any way troubled 
by what was going on. He and others passed out 
of the square by the gate at the corner, and as I 
walked away a solicitor whom I met asked what 
was all that about. I said I thought it was Lord 
wiki He replied, “ If ever I saw the Duke of 
Wellington, that was the Duke.” I went back to 


our office on the west side of the New Square, and 
as I and the other clerks looked out of the windows 
into Carey Street we saw the Duke riding quietly 
towards Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; but a larger crowd 
was then about him. We shouted and cheered. 
The Duke looked up, and I saw his face well. 
What had taken place in the Inn was the sub- 
ject of much talk among the lawyers. I heard 
that the clerks in the Exchequer Office came out, 
armed with their heavy rulers, and drove the mob 
away. They may have had the help of others in 
keeping the mob out of the Inn, or in driving out 
the few who might have come in as the Duke en- 
tered, or as he waited at Mr. Maule’s chambers, 
which—as well as Sir Charles Wetherell’s—were 
in Stone Buildings. E. L. H. 
Oxford. 


CoronaTioN PaRaPHERNALIA OF Napoteon I. 
—No one ever knew what became of these. There 
exist, of course, the gold-embroidered white satin 
under-robe and the baldric to match. These used 
to be in the Musée des Souverains, the creation, in 
1856, of Napoleon III. But the mantle of im- 

ria! a velvet, strewn with the golden bees, 
ined with ermine, and embroidered with golden olive, 
oak, and laurel branches; the white satin buskins ; 
the sceptre; the crown of golden laurels—the 
founder of the Musée searched in vain for these, as 
have done, in later years, the organizers of the 
Exposition des Souvenirs de I'Empire. In a com- 
munication from a correspondent, however, the 
Figaro of May 4 offers an explanation of the 
total disappearance of these articles. The facts, 
it appears, became known by accident to M. de 
Tracy, who had been a colonel in the Imperial 
Guard, and bad served in the Russian campaign. 
In 1863 Col. de Tracy communicated them to a 
friend of his. During the march from Wilna to 
Witepsk, in July, 1812, the colonel happened to 
notice a certain fourgon amongst the baggage-train, 
emblazoned with the imperial arms, and always 
specially looked after. From the officer in com- 
mand of the escort the colonel learnt that the 
fourgon contained the Emperor's coronation kit. 
From the Princess Pauline Borghése he learnt, 
during the Hundred Daye, that the Emperor had 
intended to appear in coronation array at Moscow 
and proclaim himself Emperor of the West, 
Chief of the European Confederation, and De- 
fender of the Christian Religion. Events frue- 
trated this intention. The coronation kit was 
never wanted, and the fourgon in which it had 
been brought so far was either plundered by 
Cossacks, or burnt during the retreat. Such was 
the colonel’s story. Certainly, the idea of that 

at Moscow was Napoleonic enough. 
. F. Watter. 


“Mr. Bory.”—It has fallen to a versifier in 


the Times of India for March 30 to strike out a 


| 
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novelty. He indites a lyric of ten stanzas ‘Toa 
Kitten,’ and in a sub-heading describes his per- 
formance as “‘ A long way after Mr. Burn’s Mouse.” 
As he signs himself ‘‘ Byronides,” he is evidently 
not without ambition, and some of his lines sug- 
gest that he has read Burns or beard him quoted. 
He speaks, for instance, of “ the best laid schemes 
o’ cats and men,” and he rises towards a repro- 
duction of philosophic reflectiveness in the remark— 
For when my glance I backward send, 
The sight is drear ; 

but, in spite of these facts, it is difficult to regard 
him as a capable student of the Scottish poet 
whose manner he affects. The funny thing is that, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, it should be 
possible, anywhere in the wide world, to speak of 
a ‘* Mr. Burn” as a model poet to be imitated. 


Tuomas Bayne, 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sir W. Works.—In 4" S. ii. 
124 you printed a list of abridgments of the ‘ Com- 
mentaries.’ I have lately seen the following work, 
which is not included therein: ‘‘ A complete law 
library...... from Blackstone’scommentaries. Edited 
by S. Vallis Bone, London (1833), 8vo.” This 
book is not in the British Museum nor in any of 
the London law libraries ; nor is it in the ‘London 
Catalogue.’ I should like also to say that the 
‘Bibliography of Blackstone’ (to adopt a form 
which has prevailed for some years now) which 
occupies fourteen columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S., is 
not referred to under his name in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ In 1838 Mr. Bone pub- 
lished ‘Precedents in Conveyancing,’ and was 
forthwith accused of plagiarism by the Legal 
Observer. This appears to have so disgusted 
him that he never published anything else, though 
I find his name in the ‘ Law List’ up to 1874; he 
was called to the Bar in 1827. I have not been 
able to find any obituary notice of him. 

Ratra Tromas, 

Clifford's Inn. 


**Commonize."—In a trial affecting some 
tableaux at a theatre, being infringements of copy- 
right pictures, Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., introduced 
a new word to the legal vocabulary. He stated 
that the reproductions would “commonize” the 
design and injure the value of the copyright. I 
am quoting from Reynolds’s Newspaper, March 17. 

AYEAHR. 


“ Bror.”—One use of this word may be noticed 
as having escaped mention in the ‘New English 
Dictionary.” Sir Thomas Browne writes: “ If 
they fell by long and aged decay, yet wrapt up in 
the bundle of time, they fall into indistinction, 
and make but one blot with infants” (‘ Hydrio- 
taphia,’ ch. v.). Here “blot” would appear to 
mean an indistinct mass, 

Epwarp H. Manrsnatt, M.A. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Drr.—What particular abaisance was called a 
dip? Peter Pindar, ‘Ode to Burke,’ has, ‘‘ Then 
the Dame will answer with a dip”; and in ‘Epistle 
to Mrs. Clarke,’ ‘‘ The nods of monarchs and the 
dips of Queens.” Bryon appears to distinguish it 
from the curtsy, ‘ Beppo,’ Ixv. :— 

To some she curtsies and to some she dips. 
How was dipping done? J, A. H. Mornay. 
Oxford. 


Tae Hospirat or ‘St. BaRTHOLOMEW, NEAB 
Oxrorp.—The Charity Commissioners are about 
to hold an inquiry ints the ancient Hospital of St. 
Bartholomew, near Oxford, which was founded in 
the reign of Henry I. for lepers. The hospital and 
its property were placed under the care of Oriel 
College, Oxford, by Edward III. I shall be glad 
of any historical information as to it beyond what 
is contained in the following works and documents, 
which I have already consulted, viz., Wood's 
Oxford, by Andrew Clark ; Ogle’s ‘Royal Letters’ 
(Oxford); City Records (1509-83); ‘City Docu- 
ments,’ by Rogers (1268-1665); Case for Opinion 
taken on behalf of the City of Oxford in 1845; 
ditto on bebalf of Oriel, 1855; ‘Letters of Mr. 
Hester’ in Oxford Journal; Sir John Peshall’s 
work, 

I shall be y glad of information as to 
(1) commissions by royal or other authority on the 
hospital ; (2) the identification of the lands given 
to the hospital (see Wood); (3) as to the treatment 
and condition of the almoners in time past ; (4) the 
dates when Thomas Southam was Archdeacon of 
Oxford, and Will. Todenham “Prior of the Con- 
vent at Abingdon.” J. Tazopore Dopp. 


“ Barts."—'N, E. D.’ explains this word as 
meaning a warm sheltered for cattle and 
sheep. It occurs in Ray’s ‘South and East 
Country Words,’ and also in Tusser: “‘ Warme 
barth gine lams,” and “ In tempest..... Warme barth, 
under hedge, is a sucker to beast.” What is the 
etymology? ‘N. E. D.’ says “ Origin unknown.” 

edgwood suggests derivation from O.E. beorgan, 
‘to protect, shelter.” I think there can be no 
doubt that Wedgwood is right, and that this 
country word barth is identical with the O.E. beorg 
(berg), “‘ shelter, protection,” found in many com- 
pounds, as may be seen in Bosworth-Toller. The 
‘ Promptorium’ shows that it is not an uncommon 
feature in the dialect of East lia to represent 
final O.E. h or g (MLE. 3, w) by the voiceless 
spirant th as in For instance, the ‘ Promp- 
torium’ has for slough, O.E. sléh ; heedbroth 
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for M.E. héd-borwe, O.E. héafod-borh, “ chief of 
the frankpledge”; cowth for cough. I believe 
that the town Keighley, in Yorkshire, is pro d 
by the people of the district Keethly (keeth rhym- 
ing with teeth). There is therefore no need of a 
hypothetical O.E. derivative beorhd, as is sug- 
gested by the editor of ‘N. E. D.’ 

A, Maruew. 


Oxford. 


Sysosyrms.—I wish to know of a work givi 
synonyms of scientific classification of ideas an 


orders—in particular as regards 
Lrprarian. 


“A Rep Wuair.”—What is the meaning of this 
term? On February 19, 1894, such a summons 
was sent to certain members of the House of Lords, 
on the occasion of a debate on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, We are now accustomed to the 
“ whip,” instead of which was 
ip use until a few years ago. How are four-lined 
and five-lined whips marked to give them special 
urgency ; and how is a red whip distinguished ? 

JAYDEE. 

{4 red whip is eometimes all in red and sometimes 
only urderlined in red. A four-line whip is simply 
undereco: ed four times. ] 


any medium for the exchange or of the 
old notes of country bankers ? — 
Maserzry 
Whitley, Northumberland. 


Wittoversyr Rapourre. (See 7 §. viii. 
508.)—A year or two ago I asked for information 
in ‘N. & Q.' as to one Willoughby Radcliffe, who 
in the > Stafford, in 

35, as marrying one Mary Chapel, has a child 
baptized at Macclesfield the foe pate and then 
disappears. I received no answer, and have since 
made many more searches in the hope of proving 
the identity of this person, but without avail. It 
is so marked a name that possibly some of your 
present readers may have noticed it. If so, I 
should be very much obliged for any information. 

Frasois R. Y. FFE. 

1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple. 


Finoer—We Warwickshire folk pronounce 
finger,” fing-er. To pronounce “finger” in the 
usually accepted ef another g seems to be re- 
quired — fing -ger. ith one g only it would 
seem that the pronunciation should be fin-ger. 
What say savants f Dor. 


Benrpicr Mot.—Can any of your readers tell 
me if Benedict Mol, the treasure seeker, in 
Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ is to any extent an 
historic t account of the final 
>, | for the sohatz in Compostella Cathedral in 
1839 is so categorical that I can hardly believe 


the whole story is an invention, inventive as was 
Don Jorge Borrow, and fond of mystifying his 
readers, Untick Burke. 


Heratvic.—Oan any one identify this coat? 
It is probably Scottish. On a chevron between 
two erosses in chief and a scimetar in base, two 
mullets. Fess 


Roserts Famriy.—I shall be gratefal to any 
one who will send me some information about the 
family of Roberts, of Cornwall, Truro, Kent, and 
Lincoln, bearing Azure, on a chevron argent three 
mullets sa (pierced in some). Especially I should 
be glad to hear something of the ancestry of one 
of the name who was a surgeon in the naval ser- 
vice, and was made a Chevalier of Portugal for 
services rendered in the early part of the century. 

Taomas WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


Besayt’s ‘Lire or Patmer.’—The following 
quotation from Besant’s ‘ Life of Palmer,’ referring 
to an adventure of Palmer and his friend Tyrwhitt 
Drake, has always bad a peculiar fascination for 
me, aod I have tried—unfortunately, in vain—to 
find out something more about the magic word 
mentioned, for which purpose I now turn to 
*N. & Q.,’ in the hope that some of its readers 
may be able to help me:— 

“They were in Venice together. An importunate 
begg«r followed them. They tried to drive him off with 
every f rm of abuse known to them; but still the man 
hung upon their heels, #nd still demanded alms, At last 
Tyrwhitt Drake bade him begone, adding a word which 
Palmer had never heard before. The effect on the beggar 
was rem»rkatle. He glared, turned pale, spat, made the 
sign of the cross, and ran off as hard as he could, with 
every indication of terror, Then Palmer asked Drake 
what wus the strange word. Dr«ke did not know what 
it meant, or to what language it belonged, but 
the word for him,” 

Jas. Pratt, Jan. 


Mary Ann Crargce.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what became of the notorious Mary 
Ann Clarke, who was the subject of a parliamentary 
inquiry in 1809? Is anything known of her career 
after that time ? James Youna. 

[See S. iv. 396, 493; 4% xi. 484; xii, 454; 8, 
xi. 308, 373. A life appears in the * Dict. Nat, Biog.’} 


Cuvurcuine or Women.—The Rev. J. E. Vaux 
says, at p. 87 of his ‘Cburch Folk-lore,’ “ In Here- 
fordshire it was not considered ‘correct’ for a 
husband to appear in church on the day of his 
wife’s churching—at all events, in the same 4 
with her.” Is there any county in England in 
which members of her family go with a woman to 
the charching service and sit beside her? In the 
country church with which I am best acquainted 
the newly made mother is accompanied by the 
woman who has nursed her, snd the latter carries 
the infant, if it is to be baptized. I have been 
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told that this is the usual custom all over England ; 
but I am anxious to be certain whether other 
practices prevail or not, Mr. Vaux also mentions 
the widely spread feeling that women ought not to 
leave their own house or garden before they have 
been churched. Does this form of taboo date from 
pre-Christian ages ; or had it its origin at the period 
when the Anglo-Saxon priesthood was greatly 
exercised in spirit on the momentous question as 
to what members of a congregation were eccle- 
siastically unclean ? M. P 


Curtovs Custom.—The is 
from the South Wales Daily News, 6:— 

“ At Whitchurch, near Cardiff, about a century ago, 
and from time immemorial previously to that period 
(says an old writer), it was usual for every married 
woman who had never been blessed with issue to repair 
to the churchyard on Easter Monday, being first pro- 
vided with two dozen tennis balle, one dozen of which 
were covered with white and the other dozen with black 
leather; these were cast by the fair votaress over the 
church from the background, and scrambled for by the 
osm who assembled for that purpose in front of the 

uilding. So imperative was the custom, that neither 
rank nor age was excused, until they were relieved by 
the birth of a child from its annual performance.” 
Was this custom peculiar to Whitchurch ; or did 
it prevail elsewhere ? 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


A Sayine or Vottarre.—Could any of your 
readers inform me in which of his numerous 
works Voltaire says: “Si Dieu n’existait pas, il 
faudrait l’inventer”? I see the line quoted in 
Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ as from 
Voltaire, but without reference to any particular 
work of his. G. H. 


Mary, Quzen or Scots: Joan or Arc.— 
What reliance, if any, can be placed on the asser- 
tions: “‘ Mary, Queen of Scote, was cross-eyed,” 
and “ Joan of Arc was not burnt to death” ? Both 
are taken from a popular weekly—one of those 
papers whose principle seems to be the idea that a 
thing is confirmed as soon as printed—not after. 

C. E, Crarx. 


Lewin Famity.—-I should be greatly obliged 
if apy one would give me particulars of the 
family and pedigree of Sir William Lewin, who 
was he Mayor in 1713. I should also be thank- 
ful for any information about the Lewin family, 
which originally came from London and Kent. 


Evans Lewin. 
48, Park Road, Bedford. 


“Lapsus prum#,’”’ (See ante, p. 185.)—Is this 
expression the invention of your correspondent, or 
is it used by others? It is new to me, and seems 
to have been formed on the analogy of faute de 
plume. Now pluma io Latin means a fine, soft 
feather, and so down; but, so far as my know- 
ledge extends, it is not used fora pen. The usual 


expression is lapsus calami, though lapsus penne 
might be used, as penna in later Latin was so 
employed. Isidorus says (Orig. 6, 14): “ Instru- 
menta scribe, calamus et penpna: sed calamus 
arboris est, penna avis.” Lapsus calami does not 
appear in Brewer’s ‘Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable,’ new edition. F. C. Binxseck Terry, 


Neepte-work Sampiers.—Oan any reader 
refer me to poems containing allusions to needle- 
work samplers ? L. M. 


Tomas Bicc.—Who was the Mr. Tom Bigg 
upon whom Sheridan wrote some ludicrous verses 
(‘ Sheridaniana,’ 1826, pp. 257-8)? W. 0. B. 


“ Lanpier.”—In the Exhibition of Venetian Art 
at the New Gallery was “ (697) Landier of wrought 
iron, with Lion of St. Mark, lent by Alexander 
Casella, Esq.” What isalandier? It somewhat 
resembles a medieval umbrella stand, with a sug- 
gestion of a jardiniére, but it can omowy be a 

nO. 
(Is it not a kitchen fire-dog ?] 


Joun Francis Vicant.—Date and place of the 
marriage of above to wife Elizabeth before 1683 
would oblige. J. E. Foster. 

Cambridge. 


Lorp Mayors Suerirrs or Lonpox.— 
Can any one give the dates of death and any 
further notice of the following, other than what is 
in the ‘City Biography,’ second edition, 1800, a 
little work (pp. 196) which contains an amusing 
account of their origin and characters? 1. William 
Lee, Sheriff 1773-74; Alderman of Aldgate till 
his resignation in January, 1780, 2. Ste 
Sayer, Sheriff 1773-74. 3. Samuel Plumbe, 
Mayor 1778-79 ; Alderman of Castle Baynard till 
his resignation in 1782. 4. Henry Kitchen, 
Sheriff 1778-79. 5. Richard Clark, Lord Mayor 
1784-85 ; Chamberlain of London 1798-1831. 
6. Thomas Baker, Sheriff 1789-90. (Query, if he 
or No. 2 or No. 4 was an alderman?) 7. William 
Newman, Sheriff 1789-90 ; Alderman of Farring- 
don Within 1786-1802. 8. George M. Macaulay, 
Sheriff 1790-91 ; Alderman of Coleman 1786-1803. 
9. Ubarles Hamerton, Sheriff 1793-94 ; Alderman 
of Bread Street 1797-1800. 10. Samuel Birch, 
Lord Mayor 1814-15 ; Alderman of Candlewick, 
1807-40. I have the dates of death of all the 
other mayors and sheriffs mentioned in the ‘City 
Biography’ (Query : Who was the author of that 
work ?), and shall be happy to supply such to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ G. E. ©. 


SaunpErs.—I should be glad of the address of 
the representative of the Rev. Laurence Saunders, 
who was burnt at Coventry, 1556. He was son of 
Thos. Saunders and brother to Sir Edward 
Saunders. W. 
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Beylies, 


DANTEIANA. 
(8 S. i. 4, 113; ii, 22; v. 162, 269, 481 ; 
vii. 44, 146, 217.) 

Suspending for a moment my “Io dico sequi- 
tando,” there are three recent notes that call for a 
brief allusion. 

1. At the last reference but one Mary Acyes 
Goopier falls foul in a pleasant manner of Long- 
fellow and Cary on their views of ‘ Inferno,’ i. 30, 

Si che il pié fermo sempre era il pit basso, 

and pits Magalotti and Costa against them. One 
is always (or ought to be) ready to welcome an 
honest endeavour to let light into dark places, but 
then the effort sometimes only serves to intensify 
the gloom ; and I am afraid this is exactly what 
happens here—at least so far as I am concerned. 
Bianchi’s suggestion of a stretch of level ground 
between the wood and the ascent is purely sup- 

itional, for which the text supplies no basis. 

e ground sloped up gradually towards the hill. 
Nor is his po soot A of the “pié fermo” more 
accurate. Neither foot is lower or firmer than the 
other on level ground ; one is alternately both in 
an ascent, I fully agree with Pror. Tomiinson 
that the sense of the phrase has been “ tortured” 
by commentators into figurative and allegorical 
meanings. I it by as needing no further 
elucidation than that proffered by Oary and 
Longfellow ; but as reference has been made to it, 
Lord Vernon’s excellent paraphrase and pote may 
be adduced in support of the only legitimate ex- 
planation of it :— 

“ Poi che ebbi riposito il corpo lasso—stanco—ripresi 
la via per la piaggia—ealita del monte—deserta—abban- 
donata—solitaria—cosi che, salendo, il piede fermo— 
quello che mi sosteneva—era sempre il pit basso. Ed 
ecco, quasi al comminciare dell’ erta—punto in cui la 
salita diventa pit rapida, &c. Benvenuto da Imola: 
‘tangit modum ascendendi ad montem cum dicit : Si che 
ul pe Sermo sempre era il pit basso; nam, simpliciter 

q »q uis dit montem, pes inferior est 

ile, super quo firmatur et fundatur totum corpus 
salientis.’ Buti: ‘perd che chi monta, sempre ferma il 
pié che rimane addietro, a I’ altro mette inanzi,” 
Both authors quoted supply sam of the meta- 
phorical contortions to which Pror. Tomiinson 
alludes. I cite them only in so far as they witness 
to my point. 

2. I hail Mr. ©. A. Warn’s entrance into the 
Danteian arena at the last reference; I only 
wish it had been under happier auguries. I am 

uite at one with him as to the danger of belittling 

'y too much in the reaction from belauding him 
extravagantly. Cary’s merits are as conspicuous 
as his defects are glaring. And, though uncon- 
vinced, I do not feel ieved when Mr. Warp 
joins issue with me Lombardi on ‘ Inferno,’ 
vii. 99. Discussion would be impossible and 


ventilation of thought useless if all were at one. 
But I must certainly demur to his taking Pror. 
Tomiinson to task for an alleged breach of 
grammar in his “‘we’re forbade.” Apart from 
poetic licence, it is one of those cases in which a 
rule is better kept in the breach than in the 
observance, and which the exigencies of scansion 
and rhyme demand. No doubt the venerable past 
Barlow lecturer is as capable as Mr. Warp of 
framing a grammatical sentence in English; so 
also was Tennyson, in spite of his “sacring of the 
Mass,” “many-corridor'd,” and “‘wannd with 
Despair”; so likewise is Swinburne, notwithstand- 
ing his coining of “‘dearliest” and making it 
rhyme with “earliest.” The same may be said of 
all our authors in both prose and verse, some glar- 
ing instances of whose grammatical eccentricities 
can be found in the eighty-one volumes of ‘ N. & Q.” 
Mi Hercule! if the Professor sin, he does so in 
goodly company. But I declare his innocence, as 

do that of the others quoted above. Grammatical 
rules are all very well in their way, but they have 
no right to hamper thought, of which they are the 
mere verbal machine. But for all that, all hail to 
our fellow contributor on his so doughtily entering 
the Danteian lists ! 

3. Pror. Tomiinson has a suggestive note pre- 
ceding Mr. Warp’s which I should like to refer 
to, although it somewhat forces me to anticipate 
the remarks which I shall make when I get as far 
in my critical notes as ‘Inferno,’ xvii. 22. In- 
deed, the Professor requested me to look up a few 
authorities as a pendant to his suggestion, which 
stress of occupation prevented me from doing in 
time to synchronize with his own. I am quite 
inclined to agree with the Professor's correspondent 
that Dante was nodding when he wrote “‘Lo 
bevero” instead of “La Lontra.” If Homer 
nodded, why not Dante? Or did he violate his 
nataral history to save his measure? For violate 
it he certainly did. What the poet predicates of 
the beaver is more applicable to the otter. The 
former never lies in wait for, still less feeds on, 
fish ; but the latter does both. Unless, perhaps, 
Danubian thirteenth century beavers differed in 
babits toto calo from their descendants in the 
nineteenth. Who but a Darwin could tell what 
natural miracle evolution could work in the bea- 
verine species? Translators, of course, have faith- 
fully rendered the word as in the text; but then 
all translators are not natural historians like Pror. 
Tomiinsow, and did their work literally and un- 
critically, Lord Vernon accepts the inevitable 
without a scintilla of suspicion ; nay, even con- 
firms the poet’s blunder :— 

“ Lo bevero castoro—si assietta—si attegia—sulla riva 
del Danubio a fare sua guerra ai pesci, stando con tutto 
in acqua, I! castoro per 
P pesci si pone nel modo sopradetto.” 


Truly are the blind leading the blind and falling 
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together into the pit of error. Was not Lord 
Vernon aware that the beaver belongs to the genus 
of claviculated mammiferous quadrupeds of the 
order Glires or Rodentia=gnawers, and that it 
feeds chiefly on the barks of the aspen, willow, 
birch, poplar, alder, and pine? And did he not 
also know that the otter, on the other hand, the 
lutra, resembles a weasel, and lives almost 
exclusively on fish, of which it often destroys more 
than it can eat? Had he known these things, he 
would never have amplified, and so corroborated, 
Dante’s error. The beaver never “s’ assetta a far 
sua guerra,” but the otter always does. Lom- 
bardi and Vellatello fall into the same trap :— 

“ Lo bevero, il castoro. La Nidobeatina legge bivero, 
che s’ accosta meglio al fiber nome Latino del castoro 
medesimo—s’ assetta a far sua guerra, intendi ai pesci di 
che si ciba : e per questo (riferisce il Vellatello) sta con 
la coda, la quale e squammosa, larga, e molto grasea, 
nell’ acqua, perché movendola la ingrassa a modo d’ olio, 
e cosi allettando i peeci al gustar di quella li prende.” 
The beaver's tail is certainly “squammosa,” but 
is certainly neither ‘‘ larga” nor “ grassa,” which 
the otter’s is. The comment is worth about as 
much as Scartazzini’s silly one. 

Amongst my newspaper cuttings I recently dis- 
covered the following, which are worthy of less 
ephemeral preservation in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
under the heading ‘ Danteiana’:— 

“The King of Italy, without absolutely joining the 
now somewhat crow ranks of royal authors, has 
shown his interest in literature by printing for the first 
time a commentary on Dante, written in the fifteenth 
century by Stefano Talice, of Riealdone. This he has 
dedicated to his son in the following words : ‘8.M. Um- 
berto I. Re d’ Italia, nell’ ordinare la pubblicazione di 
questo antico to Dantesco, lo volle dedicato al 
euo figlio diletto, Vittorio Emanuele, in premio del suo 
amore agli studi, e perché nel divino ma fortifichi la 
mente et educhi il cuore al culto della Patria letteratura.’ 
This testimony to the greatness of Dante and the per- 
manence of his influence is alike noteworthy and wel- 
come.” —Manchester Guardian, Aug., 1886. 


From the same paper (Apri], 1893) I excerpt the 
following :— 

“The famous Dante scholar Scartazzini has just 
reviewed in the supplement of the Allgemeine the pick 
of the recent Dante literature. He mentions Poletto’s 
‘Studi zu Dante,’ containing seventeen essays, some of 
considerable value; the Year-book of the American Dante 
Society, which he envies more for its dollars than the 
amount of its work, but which nevertheless publishes an 
excellent essay by Paton on ‘The Personal Character of 
Dante’; Berthier’s ‘Beatrice Portinari,’ which he 
thinks too imaginative; Penco’s Commentary, which is 
excellent, but promises to be rather diffuse. Of transla- 
tions he only professes to notice those in German, 
There are now nineteen complete German translations 
of Dante, which, he hints, are all superfluous. Speaking 
of Sigoorelli’s illustrations of Dante, now for the first 
time published, he gives it as his opinion that there is no 
authentic portrait of Dante, and that the most that can 
be said of them is that they follow some traditional 
ideas, er perhaps the description given by Boccaccio. 
He mentions with much respect the splendid works of 
Schuler, of Munich; also he speaks of a pretty little 


edition of the text published by Barbera, of Florence, at 
the ridiculous price of 5d. He also awards praise to the 
facsimile edition of the Grenoble MS. of ‘De Vulgari 
Eloquio,’ by Maignier and Prompt. Lastly, we are glad 
to learn that his own valuable collection has been 
enriched by the splendid ‘ Lord Vernon’s Dante,’ a copy 
of which fetched 122/. recently in London. This was a 
present from ‘his dear friend’ Lord Vernon’s younger 
son, himeelf a Dante translator.” LBS 


Manchester. 


‘Inferno,’ vii. 99, “Il troppo star si vieta.” To 
Mr. C. A. Warn’s charge against me of incorrect 
grammar, in the use of the word “ forbade” instead 
of forbidden, I plead guilty. My plea for mercy 
is that I was under the tyranny of rhyme. This 
tyranny was exercised apparently with yet more 
severity upon Mr. Warburton Pike, who puts in 
padding instead of bad grammar :— 

And now let us descend to scenes more sad, 
We may not loiter, and stars sink that rose 
When I was starting as that lady bade. 
Rossetti’s translation runs thus :— 
And too much stay’s forbid. 
Which is almost as awkward as “forbade,” and 
et his wings were free. Nevertheless Shakspere 
“a man forbid.” C. Tomiixson. 


Dante is licensed, like other poets, and in his 

line (* Inferno,’ xvii. 22)— 
Lo bevero s’assetta a far sua guerra, 

he may have sought to connect beaver with the 
“ Tedeschi lurchi,” by its assonance with Bavarian. 
Cary has ‘‘greedy German boor,” Longfellow 
“ guzzling Germans”; Dante was a good hater, and 
Bavarians are German. 

‘*It is interesting and instructive to note that 
the historical reality of Beatrice is now admitted 


generally,” in Italy. This ap as the official 
report of a leading Society of tophilists in the 
present generation. A. Hatt. 


Lewes (8 S. vii. 366).—Sin Hersert Max- 
WELL’'s explanation of the name of Lewis in the 
Hebrides from the Gaelic leoghas, “ marshy land,” 
is undoubtedly the most probable etymology that 
has yet been proposed. It accords with phonetic 
laws, and agrees with the character of the island. 
But when he on to suggest that the name of 
the town of ao in Sussex, is from the same 
Gaelic word, we are confronted with the objection 
that any Celtic names that may possibly survive 
in Sussex would necessarily belong to the Cymric, 
and not to the Gaelic branch of Celtic speech. If 
on the rail between Brighton and Lewes Sze 
Hersert Maxwewt had found stations called 
Tober-na-V uolich or Ballachulish, he might possibly 
have sed to consider how such Gaelic names 
could have got into Sussex. Nor can the name of 
the River Ouse be referred to the Gaelic wisg, 
water. This becomes Esk in the case of five 
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Scotch river names, but never Ouse, while the 
English river names from the Cymric form of the 
word are Exe or Axe. Moreover, it is unimecessary 
to go to Gaelic for the name of Lewes, since it can 
easily be explained from Teutonic sources. The 
usual explanation is from the A.-S. laswe, the 

tures ; but according to phonetic laws this should 

ve become Leasow, as is the case elsewhere, an 
A.-8. final we normally becoming ow in Modern 
English, as in the words arrow, swallow, sparrow, 
or mallow. But since the A.-S. name of Lewes 
was Lewes or Lewes, a better etymology is from 
the A.-S. hle'was, mounds or tumuli, which would 
be very suitable, the round tamps or bosses of 
chalk at Lewes being the most characteristic feature 
of the place. This etymology is confirmed by Sir 
Hersert Maxwett’'s remark that the local pro- 
nunciation of Lewes was formerly Lough-es ; and 
we know that Ala’w, the singular of Ale'was, 
normally becomes low, as in Hounslow, Ludlow, 
Taplow, and many other names, 

Isaac Tarxor. 


Irvrsipg, THE Mexican Emperor (8* §. vii. 
308, 356).—I was acquainted with the son of the 
quondam emperor when he was in England some 
forty years ago. He pronounced his name—as, 
indeed, any Spaniard or Mexican would pronounce 
it—TI-tar-bi’-thé (‘N. E. D.’ notation, the first I 
long) with the accent on the third or penultimate 
syllable. The th nearly as in these. 

Henry H. 

St. Dunstan's, 


This name is of ue origin, and there, though 
not explicitly included in the following extract 
from Manterola, it undoubtedly comes under the 
same head. The fact that this distinguished 
philologer quotes so many names well known in 
Spanish history, and disposes once for all of the 
question of their pronunciation, must be my excuse 
for translating his remarks in full. It will certainly 
be of interest to some of your readers to learn that 
these should all be accented on the last syllable 
but one. My authority says (at the conclusion of 
an article in the review Huskalerria) :— 

“I cannot terminate these lines without regretting 
once more the vice, now so general, which tends to make 
proparoxytones many names which neither are nor 
should be, such as happens with the names Yeregui, 
Berasategui, Elosegui, Sagarminaga, Zamacola, Zabalburv, 
Lizarrage, Mugica, Larrinoa, Aramburu, Azaldegui, 
Alustiza, and others which in the Basque country are 
paroxytones, and have been slways so Soonsunsed, and 
should ronounced,” 


continue to be so p' 
Jas. Piatt, Jan. 


There is no rhyming the Spanish tur with the 
English her, as Ayeaur asserts, The u in Spanish 
is pronounced like our double 0. Phonetically, 
Iturbide would be spelt in English Eetoorbeedey. 
The Spanish ¢ is best rendered by the sound of 
our ey. It may be of interest to note that a grand- 


son of Iturbide is said to have been adopted by 
the unfortunate Maximilian when the latter was 
emperor. The lad was to have succeeded to the 
purple. A while ago a brother of his was pointed 
out tome in Rome. He had at one time served 
in the ranks of the Papal 

W. F. Water. 


Cartes I. at Litrte vii. 
321).—The date of Charles I.’s first visit to Little 
Gidding was March, 1642. He was there again 
in 1646, and, I believe, the night with the 
Ferrars. Nicholas Ferrar died in 1637,and Nicholas 
Ferrar, jun., in 1640. It was with John Ferrar, 
elder brother of Nicholas Ferrar and father of 
Nicholas Ferrar, jun., with whom Charles I. con- 
versed, as mentioned in the manuscript now in the 
library of Sir Richard Tangye. 

W. A. Ferran. 

Charles I. visited Little Gidding with Prince 
Charles in 1642. Two copies of the ‘Harmony of 
the Gospels’ were made for the king at Little 
Gidding. The Books of Kings and Chronicles, 
now in the British Museum, was made expressly 
for Charles I., at his own suggestion. He said he 
often read these books, but wished the ‘‘ same 
skilful person who had made him the first book to 
make yet another, that he might read the stories of 
Kings and Chronicles so interwoven as if one pen 
had written the whole, and yet so ordering the 
matter that he might read them severally and 
apart if be would.” Esrs will find an interesting 
paper on Little Gidding by Capt. J. E. Acland- 

royte in the Library, vol. ii., 1890. 


F, J. Sesrey. 
Cambridge. 


Hiscame’s Greex Grammar (8* S. vii. 367). 
—This grammar was probably compiled the 
Rev. Edward South Hibgame, who was a Greek 
scholar of some eminence, and a Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, about 1835. He was after- 
wards for many years rector of a church in Nor- 
wich, at which place he died in 1865. He was 
tutor at Cambridge to several well-known oe 
amongst others to the late Lord Thurlow, I believe, 
and the grammar was most likely written for the 
use of his pupils. T. Hiscame, 

105, Guilford Street, W. 


Ricuarp Homste, Atperman oF Loypow 
S. vii. 348).—It may be safely asserted that 
Richard Humble was never a sworn alderman of 
the City of London. Possibly he was elected to 
that office but preferred paying the fine to serving. 
Instances of**‘ fined” aldermen are numerous 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
are often the sole authority for the style of ‘‘ Alder- 
man of London,” occasionally inscribed on their 
tombs and elsewhere. In the ‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 
1612 (Hari. Vol.), Richard Humble is described 
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as ‘‘of Sowthwarke, vintner, and of Gooseys, in 

com. Essex, esquier.” There is no allusion to his 

aldermanry. W. D. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Richard Humble is not called alderman in the 
pedigree at the College of Arms, so I am informed 
on good authority, nor does he bear that title in 
his funeral certificate. Arnorrt. 


“Powper or Post” (8 §. vii. 288, 351).— 
Mr. Redwood, curator to the Phamaceutical 
Society, in giving evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the adultera- 
tions of food, drink, and drugs, in 1855, described 
“ powder of post” as the sweepings of drug mills, 
used by dishonest tradesmen to adulterate drugs 


in powder. Tomas Frost. 
ttleover, Derby. 
Is not the simplest interpretation of this saw- 
dust ? C. A. Warp. 
Charlecot, Walthamstow, 


“Wuirs” in tae House or Commons (8 S. 
iv. 149, 190, 237, 274, 449; v. 39, 253; vi. 76). 
—There may now be added to the previous lists 
given in ‘N. & Q.’ the following :— 

Gladstone (1892-94).—A. Akers-Douglas, Sir 
Wm. Walrond (C.); E. Marjoribanks, T. E. Ellis 


bery (1894).—A. Akers-Douglas, Sir Wm. 
Walrond (C.) ; T. E. Ellis, W. A. McArthur (L.). 
The same Conservative whips will thus be seen 
to have served during five administrations, a con- 
tinuity of tenure probably unprecedented since 
systematic “whipping” began. I would also add 
& correction of the list above referred to, and that 
is in regard to the whips during the first Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Gladstone (1868-74), as Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley Peel (now Viscount Peel) succeeded 
Mr. Glyn as chief whip in August, 1873, upon the 
latter becoming Lord Wolverton, and remained in 
that position for about a twelvemonth, when the 
second Disraeli administration had come in. 
Aurrep F, Rossins. 


Quarrerstarr (8 S. vii. 347).—There is a 
description of this old English weapon in a 
chapter devoted to ‘ Fairs, Wakes, and Mops’ in 
All the Year Round for Sept. 24, 1887; in 
Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes of the English 
People,’ but neither accompanied by illustrations. 
EverarD Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“Dives” (8% vii. 367).—Thackeray seems 
to have used the word dinge with a meaning differ- 
ent from that about which Dr. Murray inquires, 
and as an equivalent for dinginess ; for he writes, 


surprised how look at them” (“ Round- 
about Papers,” ‘ De Juventute ’). 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


“To dinge,” “dinged,” and “‘dinged in,” are 
phrases I have been familiar with all my life, 
especially the last of them. They are very common 
in the midland counties. C. C. B. 


Foix-tore: Perroratep Stones (8 §. v. 
308, 397; vi. 55, 153).—Since writing my last 
note with reference to this subject I haye acquired 
some additional information with regard to the 
peculiar charm with which these stones are sup- 
posed by the superstitiously inclined to be 
endowed. In the Gentleman’s Magazine (1867, 

i, pp. 307, 322), a writer in an article on ‘ Suf- 
‘olk Superstitions’ refers to the stones as “a charm 
against Pharisees [fairies],” and relates an amusing 
story in connexion therewith. This is of a certain 
old lady, residing in the county named, who had been 
much perturbed by the visitation of one of these 
spirits to her chamber. So alarmed did she be- 
come, that she left her home for the residence of 
her daughter, with whom she remained for a time, 
until at length she was induced to go back to ber 
own house, reassured in some degree by a charm 
against “Pharisees” which had been kindly recom- 
mended to her by a neighbour. This was a large 
stone with a hole through it (a somewhat similar 
remedy, we are told, being then used in Yorkshire 
against the “ evil eye”), and was to be suspended 
from the top of her bed, so as to hang directly over 
her head. In ‘ Hudibras’ Butler seems to allude 
to this charm when he says of Sidrophel that he 
knew how to 
Charm evil spirits away, by dint 
Of sickle, horseshoe, hollow flint. 
Part ii, canto iii, lines 291, 292. 

The disturbing spirit who had been the cause of 
the old lady’s discomfiture was supposed to have 
been the ghost of another old woman who had 
previously lived in the same house. By following 
the directions which had been imposed on her the 
old lady succeeded in driving away her unwelcome 
visitor, and so long as she resorted to her expedient 
for that purpose was left in peace. 
The writer of the article, being interested, appears 
to have sought out the wiseacre who had recom- 
mended the remedy, in order to gain some further 
knowledge as to this so-called charm ; whereupon 
he was informed that such a phylactery was formerly 
suspended from the roof of the stables at Peyton 
Hall, in the parish of Hadleigh, when he worked 
there asa boy. A “hag-stone” with a hole through, 
tied to the key of a stable-door, protects the horse ; 
and if hung up at the bed’s head the farmer also 
(* Folk-lore of Lancashire’), The Pharisees, he 
alleged, used to ride the horses about at night, so 


“ the paint is so visible, and the dinge and wrinkles 
of their wretched old cotton stockings, that I am 


that the men who had charge of them, on going; 
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into the stable in the morning, often found them 
quite in a foam. But when the stones were hung 
up, no Pharisee was able to enter. 

From Brande’s ‘ Dictionary of Antiquities’ one 
can glean further iculars as to these stones. 
Under “ Physical Charms,” we are told that the 
author of ‘ Vulgar Errors’ informs us “ that hollow 
stones are hung up in stables to prevent the night- 
mare or Ephialtes ” (called by the common people 
witch-riding). In the North of England, as has 
already been shown, they are called holy-stones, 
Aubrey, in his ‘ Miscellanies,’ writes :— 

“To hinder the Night-mare they hang in a string a 
Flint with a hole in it eee the Manger: but, 
best of all, they say, hung about their Necks, and a Flint 
will do that hath not a hole in it. It is to prevent the 
Night Mare, viz. the Hag, from riding their Horses, 
who will sometimes sweat at night. The Flint thus hung 
does hinder it.” 

Grose tells us that 

“ @ Stone with a Hole in it, hung at the Bed’s head, will 
prevent the Night Mare: it is therefore called a Hag 
Stone, from that disorder which is occasioned by a Hag 
or Witch sitting on the Stomach of the party afflicted : 
for which purpose it is often tied to a Stable Key,’ 

These excerpts will, I hope, be useful to your 
readers, and help to clear up the mysterious super- 
stition which still appears to obtain in connexion 
with these stones. C. P. Hate. 


The following paragraph is from Brockett’s 
* Glossary of North’ Country Words ’:— 

“ Holy-stones, Aoled-stones, are hung over the heads 

of borses as a charm against diseases: such as sweat in 
their stalls are supposed to be cured by the application. 
1 bave also seen thom suspended from the tester of a bed 
as well as placed behind the door of a dwelling-house, 
attached to a key—to prevent injury from witches, The 
stone, in all cases, must be found naturally holed—if it 
be made it bas no efficacy.” 
I have heard in the North Riding of Yorkshire 
that stones of this kind exempt the possessor from 
the effects of witchcraft. In the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould’s novel, ‘ Mrs. Curgenwen of Curgenwen,’ 
there is an allusion to a ‘‘ betrothal stone.” I can- 
not give the reference, as I have not the book at 
band. R. Hunt, in his ‘Popular Romances of the 
West of England,’ 1881, says (p. 176) :— 

“ Beyond the vil of Lanyon, on a ‘furzy down,’ 
stands the Mén-an-tol, or the ‘ holed stone.’......If scro- 
fulous children are passed naked through the Mén-an-tol 
three times, and then drawn on the three times 
against the sun, it is felt by the faithful that much has 
been done towards insuring a speedy cure.”’ 

F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 

I have several of these stones. A little nephew 
of mine, when spending his holiday here last Easter, 
was good enough to photograph the best three 


specimens, I have a few prints left. If any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ would like a copy, I 
shall be pleased, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope, to forward one, I send one herein, Mr. 
Editor, for your acceptance. Perhaps I ought to 


mention that these “holed stones” were obtained 

by me in the parish of Bolton Percy, when I was 

curate there in 1866. Francis W. Jackson. 
Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


In vol. v. p. 137 of the Archeological Journal 
I bave found the following quotation from Butler’s 
* Hudibras’ as to the use of horseshoes—as I 
found witches’ stones were sometimes used here— 
wherein you will see the hollow flint—that is, a flint 
with a hole in it—is mentioned with the horseshoe : 
Chase evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horseshoe, hollow flint, 
J. Atpass Penny. 
Stixwould Vicarage, Lincoln. 


In Lancashire “ a hag-stone with a hole through, 
tied to the key of a the horses, 
and, if hung up at the bed’s head, the farmer also.” 

F. G. Saunpers. 

Crouch Hill. 


Sm Tomas vii. 268, 319).— 
Perhaps the following may be of service to Cox. 
PrIpEAvUx :— 

At Eart in Cornwall was my first beginning 

ffrom Bonds and Corringtons, as it may appear, 
Now in Earth in ffulham, God dispos’d my Ending, 
In March the Thousand & Six Hundred Year 
Of Christ, in whom my Body here doth rest, 
Till both in Soul & Body I shall be truly blest. 
Thomas Bond, ob. anno ZXtatis sux 68. 
This is from a collection of London epitaphs, 
Egerton MSS. 1160, fol. 120, and may relate to 
the father of Thomas. AYEAHR. 


Mr. Pix is right. The entry in the parish 
register of Camberwell is as follows: “ 1685, 
June 3, was buryed Sir Thomas Bond, Knt. and 
Papist.” Further particulars of the family may be 
seen in ‘Ye Parish of Camerwell,’ by William 
Harsnett Blanch, and ‘Treasury Board Papers,’ 
vol, xxxvi. No. 30; also in De Foe’s ‘ Tour through 
Great Britain,’ vol. i. p. 274. 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Baycrort (8 vii. 309).—The earlier entries, 
dating from 1730, in the register record the ad- 
missions to Manchester School of several scholars 
of the name of Bancroft, It is probable that 
Joseph Bancroft (ob. May, 1753), the original 
a of the Manchester Infirmary, was of this 
family. 

ieee Bancroft—son of Thomas Bancroft, 
thread maker, of Manchester, and Mary bis wife— 
was baptized in the Collegiate Church, Manchester, 
Jan. 25, 1756, and admitted to Manchester School 
on June 11, 1763. He matriculated from Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, April 8, 1778, and graduated 
B.A. in 1781, in which year he was nominated 
Hulmeian Exhibitioner, proceeding M.A. in 1784. 
Ordained deacon June 29, 1783, Mr. Bancroft 
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became in the same year minor canon of Chester 
Cathedral and head master of the King’s School in 
that city. He was presented by Dr. Cleaver tothe 
vicarage of Bolton-le-Moors, co. Lancaster, in 1793, 
and instituted one of the King’s Lancashire 
Preachers in 1807. He died Feb. 5, 1811, aged 
fifty-five, and was buried in the parish church of 
Bolton-le-Moors aforesaid. His father, Thomas 
Bancroft (ob. May 21, 1802, et. eighty), lies in- 
terred in the same place. (‘ Admission Register of 
the Manchester School,’ ed. Rev. Jeremiah F. 
Smith, for the Chetham Society, vol. i. 1866, 
p. 103 ; vol. iii. pt. ii, 1874, , 340.) 
ANIEL HIPWELL. 


Winpow (8 §, vii. 28, 
77, 337).—The following extract from Mr. El- 
worthy’s recently published work ‘The Evil Eye’ 
will be read with interest in this connexion :— 

“Isis and Horus were distinctly associated with a fish, 
for we find her represented as bearing a fish on her head 
instead of the usual disk and horns (Fig. 90). Another 
author says: ‘The most obvious and ancient symbol of 
the reproductive power of water was a fish. Derceto, 
goddess of the Phoenicians, had the body of a woman 
ending in a fish. We have already remarked that Diana 
was sovereign of humidity, and was symbolized in the 
aspect of the goddess of the fertilizing power of water 
by acrab. We venture to suggest that these considera- 
tions offer another solution of the origin of the fish as 
a Christian symbol of Christ. The acrostic or rebus 
explanation of the Greek word for fish has always seemed 
= and far-fetched, when viewed by the light 
obtained from other well-understood objects, such as the 
cross, which have certainly been «dopted from so-called 
heathenism. All these startling facts, so far from un- 
settling our weak minds upon the cardinal facts of our 
Christian belief, should but prove to us that they are 
founded upon an instinct planted in the breast of man 
as mysterious as his life, and just as inexplicable by bis 
limited faculties. They do but point out the futility of 
what we in our pride call “knowledge,” and suggest to 
us that the best motto modern savants could adopt would 
atill be Quod scis nescis,’”” 

If this is compared with the quotation from 
Pugin in Mr. Hems’s note its force will, I think, 
be doubly evident. I noticed last year when at 
Bangor that the tiles forming the pavement of the 
Cathedral Sanctuary (if my memory serves me) 
each bore the figure of a fish. Is this a legitimate 
use of the symbol? The pavement is ei new. 

. C. B. 


Les Norapes §. vi. 127, 193, 217, 252).— 
This massacre cannot be thought of without horror, 
but ‘‘those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones”; and, alas! Carrier was not the only 
perpetrator of such atrocities. Suppose a French- 
man, who had read Musgrave’s ‘ History of the 
Irish Rebellion in 1798,’ were to ask what we 
thought of the massacres on Vinegar Hill, and the 
“bloody bridge” of Wexford, and the burning 
alive of the poor people in the barn of Scullabogue 
—what could we say? Many years ago a vivid 
description was given to me by an eye-witness of 


the scene on Wexford Bridge—himself a prisoner 
awaiting his turn to be piked and thrown into the 
river Slaney; but happily rescued by the royal 
troops. 

Yes! Vinegar Hill, thy crime-stained height 

nd Slaney’s stream (a i ! 

The flame buret high ; the infants’ cry 

Through Scullabogue resounds 

Unheeded—and pleaded 

In vain, those direful sounds. 


H. Lorrus Torrensay. 


Gengatocicat (8 S. vii. 328).—The following 
is the genealogy of Henry IV. from Robert of 
Clermont, son of St. Louis (Bouillet, ‘ Atlas Uni- 
versel d’Histoire et de Géographie,’ Paris, 1877). 
Robert, Count of Clermont, 1256-1318, married 
Beatrice of Burgundy, Lady of Bourbon ; father of 
Louis the Great, Duke of Bourbon, 1279-1341 
married Marie of Hainault ; father of James, Count, 
de la Marche (second son); 13...-1361, married 
Jeanne de Chatillon de St. Paul ; father of John I., 
Count de la Marche, 13...-1393, married Catherine, 
Countess of Vendéme ; father of Louis, Count of 
Vendéme, 1376-1446 (second son), married Jeanne 
de Laval ; father of John IIL., Count of Vendéme, 
14...-1478, married Isabella de Beauveau ; father 
of Francis, Count of Vendéme, 1470-1495, married 
Marie de Luxemburg ; father of Charles, Count of 
Vendéme, 1489-1537, married Frances d’Alengon; 
father of Anthony, Count of Vendéme, 1518-1562; 
married Jane, Queen of Navarre (daughter and 
heiress of Henry II. of Navarre and Margaret of 
Angouléme, sister of Francis I. of France), father 
of ew IV., King of France and Navarre. 
Charles, Count of Valois, 1270-1325, younger 
son of Philip III., was married three times : first, 
in 1290 to Margaret, daughter of Charles IT. of 
Naples ; secondly, in 1301 to Catherine de Cour- 
tenay, daughter of Philip, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople ; thirdly, in 1308 to Mabaud de Chatillon, 
daughter of Guy III., Count de St. Paul or Pol. 

Rovieny. 


To give the “ genealogy, male and female,” from 
the son of Louis IX. to the father of Henry IV., 
i.¢., for a period of more than three centuries— 
say from 1250 to 1562—would occupy at least a 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ In a to Exquirer’s 
second question, Charles of Valois married (1) 
Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Charles IT., King 
of Naples, died 1299; (2) Catherine Courtenay, 
died 1313 ; and had issue by botb. 

Oswatp Hunter Brarr, 0.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Charles of Valois, son of Philip III., married 
first Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Charles, King 
of Naples (she died 1299) ; secondly, Catherine of 
Courtenay, died 1307 ; thirdly, Matilda of Chatillon, 


died 1358.  W. E. Lartoy, M.A, F.S.A. 
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Garrre: Grip: Grirrat (7™ xii. 465; 
8. i. 30, 132; vii. 271).—The term “‘la gripe 
seems to have been first mentioned in English 
medical literature as a French synonym for 
influenza about the year 1782. Dr. Gray, in 1784, 
writes concerning the epidemic of 1782* :— 

“It appears from the Journal de Médecine that the 
Faculté de Médecine at Paris were of the first opinion 
[i.¢. that the disease arose from the state of the weather] ; 
at their Prima Mensis, the cause of la orivge, as the 
epidemic was commonly called, is ascribed to Varia- 
tions de Atmosphére.” 

Dr. Thompson, in his ‘Annals of Influenza,’+ 
p. 12, remarks :— 

“ Dr. Grant, in his ‘ Essay on Influenza,’ published in 
the year 1782, asserts that the French term ‘la Grippe’ was 
derived from an insect of that name remarkably common 
in France during the previous spring, and which, the 
people imagined, contaminated the air.” 

Zuelzer, however, in his monograph on “In- 
fluenza” in Ziemssen’s ‘Cycl. of Med.,’ English 
translation, vol. ii. 525, writes: “In the 
epidemic of 1782 the idea was spread abroad that 
the air was infected by an insect called therefore 
* Grippe,’ an idea which Grant refuted in a special 

per.” It does not from this seem quite clear 
whether the disease was named from the imaginary 
insect, or the insect from the disease. A reference 
to Grant’s paper (‘Observations on the late Influenza 
in London,’ 1782) would clear up the ambiguity. 
Zuelzer says concerning the derivation of the 
word :— 

“The name now in common use in Europe, ‘la Gripe,’ 
comes, according to Biermer, from pper, to seize, 
according to Juseph Frank, from the Polish word chrypka 
(raucedo).” 

It would be strictly on the analogy of “‘ Dengue,’ 
another interesting disease name (see ‘N. E. D. 
sv. “ Dengue”), if the term were originally derived 
from a foreign (here Polish) word, and then by a 
folk-etymology transferred back to a well-under- 
stood French word of like sound for its origin and 
meaning. 

Perhaps some of your French readers could give 
earlier French quotations for ‘‘la grippe” than 
1782. I do not think it will be found earlier than 
this in English literature, nor has it ever been 
naturalized here to any appreciable extent like its 
Italian rival “influenza.” Even in the passage 

noted above by Dr. Gray from the Journal de 

édecine for August, 1782, the writer speaks of 
“Vepidemie......qaui régue actuellement en Angle- 
terre sous le nom d’ Influenza.” 

It is an interesting, and as yet unsolved, puzzle 
why we adopted, in 1743 or thereabouts, the 
Italian ‘‘influenza” rather than the French 
“grippe” for the name of this unpleasant disease. 
Maybe some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can, by looking 


* Edward Gray, M.D., F.R.S., in ‘ Medica! Communi- 
cations,’ vol. i., London, 1784. 
+ Sydenham Society's Publications for 1852. 


up the literature of the first forty years of the last 
century, solve the difficulty. At any rate, “in- 
fluenza” is now perfectly naturalized in England, 
to the exclusion of other synonyms for the com- 
plaint—so much so, indeed, that I hear my 
friends sometimes affectionately abbreviating the 
word and speaking of having had, or having, or 
going to have ‘‘the flu.” W. Syxes, F.S.A. 


In the ‘Stanford Dictionary,’ under date 1837, 
there is the following quotation: “I have been 
laid up with the grippe for a week, and a more 
painful and depressing malady I was never ac- 
quainted with” (H. Greville, ‘ Diary,’ p. 113). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


CEsTER (8 S. vii. 327).—In Burton’s ‘ Leicester- 
shire,’ Lynn, 1777, p. 232, it is Shankton, where 
there is a quotation from a Patent Roll, 5 Hen. IIT., 
“ Ecclesize de Shankton patronus Abbas de Lilles- 
hull.” It appears as Schanton in the Taxation of 
Pope Nicholas, circ. 1291. It is Shangton in 
Ecton’s ‘Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ Lond., 1742, but 
Shangton, alias Shankton, in Bacon’s ‘ Liber Regis,’ 
Lond., 1786. So far, then, it seems to have been 
Shankton at first, to have lost this form entirely 
about a hundred and fifty years since, but to have 
regained it as an alias a hundred years back. 
Of course there are earlier sources of inquiry to 
examine, to which I have not reference at the 
moment. Ep, 


Aycient Mason Margs (8" S. vii. 208, 334). 
Dr. Carl Gustav Homeyer’s ‘ Die Haus- und Hof- 
marken; mit xliv Tafeln. Berlin: Hofbuch- 
druckerei, 1870,” 4to., gives many ancient masons’ 
marks, and refers to a great number of books and 
articles in which the subject is discussed. 


H. H. 
Ithaca, New York. 


Tuzopore Hoox (8 vii. 267).—He was 
A tant-General and Treasurer, not Governor, 
of the Mauritius. In his ‘ Maxwell’ he describes 
the Cape, which he visited on bis return journey. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 

Taackeray vii. 247, 273).—Is it not 
correct that the tremendous adventures of Maj 
Gabagan were suggested by ‘ The Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Military Career of John =e. 


“Wan Warer” (8 S. vii. 249, 318, 374).— 
My query has called forth many interesting replies, 
— | am obliged to your correspondents for them. 
It was not, however, the etymological meaning of 
wan that I wished to ascertain (that is given in 
but the sense in which is used 

y certain of our contemporary poets, and particu- 
larly by William Morris, in the phrase “wan 
water.” Since sending my query I have hunted 
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up both word and phrase in ‘The Earthly Para- 
dise’ and in two of Mr. Morris’s prose romances, 
with this result. I find that Morris invariably 
means by “wan,” when it stands alone, pale, 
colourless; and by “wan water,” water either 
dark or pale, but always of a grey, neutral tint. 
A few instances may be of interest. First, as to 
‘*wan” itself. In the different poems comprising 
‘The Earthly Paradise’ we have “twilight wan,” 
“ moonlight wan,” “‘the image wan nailed on the 


cross 

. —'twixt the dead earth and 

And the dark vault of star-besprinkled sky 
(this is in a description of a landscape covered 
with snow), and many other similar expressions. 
In connexion with “ water,” the word is used 
generally in much the same sense, where the con- 
text makes the meaning clear. In some cases, 
however, it evidently indicates a darker tint, as, 
for instance, when applied to the infernal river— 
At last thou comest to a water wan, 


which is shortly afterwards described as “the wan, 
grey river.” lier in the same poem (‘Cupid 
and Psyche’) the expression is used where it 
appears to indicate a less sombre tint— 
But the tired river even yet did deem 
That she should live, and with all gentle care, 
Cast her ashore within a meadow fair, 
Upon the other side, where Shepherd Pan 
Sat looking down upon the water wan ; 
and in ‘The Golden Apples’ it is applied to the 
sea, for which Morris’s usual epithet is “ grey ”— 
the Theban man, 
The son of Jove, came o’er the waters wan. 
Mr. Morris, by the way, always makes “wan” 
rbyme as in the two passages last quoted. 
Cc. C. B. 


It may interest St. Swirnmy to know that 
“wankle” is used in Yorkshire with the meaning 
unstable, weak. A ‘Glossary of Yorkshire Words 
and Phrases’ (1855) contains the word in this 
sense ; and as an illustration of its usage is quoted 
the expression “As wankle as water”; a building 
on an unstable foundation is said to be so. As 
further examples, we have ‘‘ A wankle prospect,” 
that is, an unlikely prospect of success in any 
matter ; and, similarly, “ Wankle weather,” mean- 
ing changeable weather. C. P. Hatz. 


INFORMATION RESPECTING Boox Sovent §. 
vii. 267, 311).— Wood, in his ‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ after 
stating that this was published in 1554 in one 
book, further states : ‘‘ To which the author added 
five more books; all printed together at Basil, 
1559, fol.” For “tate,” in the title, cor. etatem. 
The edition of 1554 is mentioned in Lowndes, ‘ Bib- 
liographer’s Manual,’ as having been sold for 91. 9s. 
He remarks, “This is the first essay towards the 
*Martyrology’ of Fox, and is of the greatest 
rarity.” Ep. 


“Over acainst” §. vii. 129, 278).— 
Cooper’s ‘ Thesaurus Linguw Romane et Britan- 
nice,’ 1578, has: ‘* E regione, Cic. Ouer right 
agaynst. E regione et in conspectu, apud Hirtium. 
Ouer right against and in sight. E regione nobis, 
Cie. Streight ouer against us.” Minshew’s ‘ Dactor 
in Linguas,’ 1617, gives : ‘‘Ouer against or right 
against, T. gegenuber, G. Vis Vis, &c.” These 
examples show that the expression meant “ exactly 
opposite.” Perhaps Mr. Toomas Frost may not 
object to know that “over-right” is used in 
Somersetshire. In Mr. F. T. Elworthy’s ‘ West 
Somerset Word-Book,’ 1886 (E.D.S), the expres- 
sion is given as equivalent to “opposite.” ‘* You 
turns into a gate over-right a blacksmith’s shop.” 
It is given also in Miss Baker’s ‘Northamptonshire 
Words and Phrases’ and in the Rev. W. Barnes’s 
* Dorset Dialect.’ Under “against,” in the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ the earliest instance given of 
the use of “over against” is dated 1611. Tyn- 
dale’s version of St. Matthew’s Gospel, 1526, 
ch. xxi. 2: ‘* Go in to the toune that lyeth over 
agaynste you”; and ch. xxvii. 61: ‘‘ There was 
Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, sittinge over 
ayenste the sepulcre.” In both cases the Greek 
word so translated is drévayt:, which means 
“ straight in front of.” ©. O. B. speaks of Shur as 
being on the Arabian side of the Red Sea, exactly 
opposite to Egypt. Is it not more correct to say 
that it was opposite to the land of Goshen and to 
the north-east of the head of that sea? Of. 
Genesis xxv. 18. F. C. Binxseck Tgaryr. 


Hicxs Famuty (8* S. vii. 347).—While on this 
subject, can any of your readers inform me to 
which branch of the family Admiral Thomas Hicks, 
of Hurst Castle and Maisonette, co. Devon, who 
died 1808, belonged? I am interested in this 
family in connexion with their alleged descent 
from the Hydes, a copy of which has been given 
me by one of the family, and which is as follows : 


“Sir Henry Hyde, Bart. of Norbury, Cheshire, 
married Anne, daughter of Lord Saye and Sele, and had 
issue Edward, Earl of Clarendon, whose daughter Anne 
Hyde married King James II. and had two d«ughters, 
Queen Mary and Queen Anne. Sir Henry Hyde, Bart, 
(eldest son of Sir Henry aforesaid), married Elesnor, 
daughter of Miles Paul Foljambe, and had issue 
Eleanor Hyde, who married Thomas Hutchins, Esq., 
whose daughter Jane Hutchins married William Lenton, 
Esq., whose daughter Mary Lenton married James 
Champion, Eeq., whose daughter Jane Hyde Champion 
married Admiral Thomas Hicks, whose daughter Jane 
Hyde Hicks married the Rev. Thomas Philips, rector of 
Walton-cum-Felixtowe.” 

The original of this was found among the papers 
of the Rev. Mr. Philips, and I know of at least 
nine families of his descendants, both in this 
country and in America, who copies of it. 
It will be noticed that not a single date is given ; 
and I do not find Sir Henry Hyde, Bart., in 


Burke's ‘Extinct Baronetage’ or in any pedigree 
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of the Hydes I have seen, and the Saye and Sele 
marriage is certainly wrong. On the other hand, 
an account of the execution of a Sir Henry Hyde, 
a brother of Lord Clarendon’s and a noted Royalist, 
together with his dying speech, &c., is given in ‘A 
New Book of Loyal English Martyrs,’ by James 
Heath, London, 1665. 

O'Byrne, in his ‘ Naval Biography,’ mentions 
this Hyde descent, and says that Admiral Thomas 
Hicks came of an old Gloucestershire family and 
reckoned among his ancestors Capt. Jasper Hicks, 
who with Capt. Jumper captured the Mole of 
Gibraltar. According to information supplied by 
@ great-granddaughter of Admiral Hicks, this 
officer was the “son of a lieutenant in the navy, 
who had to fly from England for shooting at a 
supposed ghost, which turned out to be a man, 
whom he shot dead,” and the son of a Canon of 
Exeter, who was buried under the organ, and the 
inscription on whose tombstone is as follows :— 

“Here lie the remains of ye Rev’ M* John Hicks, 
member of this Church 70 years, 34 years Priest Vicar, 
the Chapel, ‘Died August Tithe 1703, 

nards Chapell. Di » 17 
80 yea, 4 ond 9 days.” 

If this is correct, Admiral Hicks could not have 
been a descendant of Capt. Jasper Hicks, for that 
officer entered the Royal Navy on board the Arch- 
angel, May 30, 1689, and therefore will hardly 
have been the father of a man born in 1682. Can 
any of your readers throw any light upon this 
descent from the Hydes, or give me any informa- 
tion concerning the pedigree and arms of this 
branch of the Hicks family ? Roviexy. 


Davin (8* S. vii. 149, 378).—There is yet room 
for farther mention. An edition of Chandler's 
“ Life of David’ was published so recently as 1853 

the Parkers. One of the most recent criticisms, 
not the most recent, is that of Mr. Spurgeon :— 

“This is a masterpiece as a critical history, and the 
best of Chandler's productions, Many of the Psalms are 
explained with commendable learning, but the spiritual 
element is absent.”—‘ Commenting and Commentaries,’ 
by C. H. Spurgeon, 1876, p. 69. 

Ep, Marsuatt. 

I think the work referred to as “‘a vile and 
blasphemous tract” may be ‘A History of the 
Man after God's own Heart,’ of which Peter Annet 
was considered the author ; at all events, he stood 
in the pillory for that or writings of a similar 
character. To save space, I will merely refer for 
fartber particulars to two works easy for reference 
—‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ art. “ Annet, 
Peter,” and Foster's ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ p. 253. 

G. T. Suerzory. 

Twickenham. 


Loscevity at Hosritat (8 vii. 
385).—Some years sgo I was taken by my daughter 
to a service on Sunday at the chapel of Chelsea 


Hospital, and was afterwards introduced to Sir 
Patrick and Lady Grant, who knew my companion 
from her frequent attendance. Sir Patrick led me 
into the sick ward, where was sitting a little 
sbrivelled old man, who was within some few weeks 
of his hundredth birthday. He was perfectly in- 
telligent, and was anxious to complete ‘bonten— 
as, he said, some one had promised him 100/. if he 
did so. He was a Scotchman, and had served 
through Wellington’s Peninsular campaigns, &c. 
I heard afterwards that he had his wish. Sir 
Patrick had a few pleasant words with his country- 
man in Gaelic. Avrrep Garrtr, DD. 


Covrarnorre Crartow vii. 387).— 
Arcowact should make a search for and abstract 
the wills of the Claytons proved in the P.C©.C. 
These would, no doubt, give him a not all, the 
information he requires. Gerratp Marssatt, 


Caavucer’s and Arcite’ (8* vii. 
344).—The explanation given of this passage makes 
it more puzzling than ever. The bridle could not 
have been “ tightly fastened to the ends of a shaft 
of acar.” It must have been held in the hand, or 
how could the horse have been made to “ bowe and 
bende,” to “turne and wende ” ? 

Or is it meant that the “horse was tightly 
fastened to the ends of a shaft of a car” by some 
other means? That must bave been a very curious 
and original way of harnessing a horse. Some in- 
stances of it would be acceptable, and might help 
to convince ordinary people. Where can we find 
representations or descriptions of those curious 
cars, carts, or chariots, with one “stave” or shaft, 
intended to be drawn by one horse? Nowadays 
the farmer says to his groom, “ Put the horse in” 
(the shafts), Then, he must have said, “ Put the 
horse on” (the “stave”). A single horse could 
not be driven in a cart with one shaft. 

I have consulted all the early-printed books 
with woodcuts in my library, and the clumsy 
vehicles of that early time do not appear to have 
had shafts, but to have been drawn with ropes or 
traces, which were attached to hooks on the front 
of the carriages. See many examples in ‘ Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia,’ 1499; Sebastian Brandt's 
* Virgil,’ 1502; Brandt’s ‘ Ship of Fools,’ 1498, &. 

The truth is, few similes can be made to run on 
all fours. The lady is described in one stanza as 
holding the horse up straitly by the bridle, and 
in the next as driving him and holding him low, 
and sending him “ now to land, and now to ship.” 

My interpretation of the ie, that it 


represents the lady riding a horse with a tight 
bridle, and giving him plenty of stick ; “so that 
every word he dreadeth as an arow,” because with 
her it was “a word and a blow.” Thus was he 
driven at the stave’s end. When Balaam’s 
anger was kindled, he smote the ass with a “staff” 
(Numb. xxii. 27). 
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** Stave’s end” was then as well understood as | the contents we may mention ‘A Worthy Example of 
are “rope’s end” and “ bayonet’s point” now, |* Virtuous Wife who Fed her Father’; the two parte 


: | of ‘The Fair Widow of Watling Street’; ‘Complaint 
Wheo soldiers je a place at the | and Lamentation of Mistress Arden of in 
point of the bayonet, we do not picture to our- | Kent’; ‘ An excellent Ballad of George Barnwell’: ‘A 


selves a regiment carrying away tons of bricks and | Looking-Giass for Maids; or, the Downfall of Two 
Desperate 


mortar on the points of their bayonets, and should 
be surprised were any one to explain how it might 
be done by carefully tying them on with cords. 


R. RB. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Orricers 8. vi, 327 ; vii. 238). 
—Hasted, vol. i. p. 444, published 1797, under 
head of “ Woolwich ” gives the following :— 

“The military branch of the Office of Ordnance is 
under the direction of a chief engineer, who ranks as 
colonel ; two directors, who rank as lieutenant-colonels ; 
four sub-directors, as majors. The engineers in ordinary 
rank as captains, the ——- extraordinary as captain- 
lieutenants, and the sub-engineers as lieutenants ; be- 
sides which there are several practitioner engineers. 
The civil branch is under the m ment of a Store- 
keeper, Clerk of the Survey, Clerk of the Cheyne, Clerk 
of the Foundery, and other officers, who have many 
inferior servants and workmen under them.” 


R. J. Frxsmore. 
Sandgate. 


vii. 6).—It is quite undeniable that the two pas- 
sages from Job and Tennyson are aptly contrasted 
by Mz. H. Scntrz Witson. It also, to me, is quite 
clear that Tennyson was conscious of the fact, or the 
word chill would not have been used in so forced 
and inappropriate a manner as it is. But what is 
meant by the conclusion? “ The two passages are 
80 closely similar, in essence as in form, that not 
the faintest suspicion of plagiarism can exist.” If 
the closest possible imitation is not plagiarism, 
what is? I think a man may paraphrase a passage 
in Scripture, if it suite him—for it should be the 
fault of the reader if he takes it to be original— 
only it ought to be well done, and it is a question 
if this triple rhyme is so. C. A. Warp. 

Chingford Hatch, E. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Roxburghe Ballads. Part XXIII, Vol. VIII. 
Edited by Joseph Woodfall Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Ballad Society.) 

Tue penultimate number of the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ 

illustrating the last years of the Stuarts, now sees the 

light The present part, of 350 pages, constitutes the 
first half of the final volume, A few small groups are 
reserved for the second instalment. These, with a few 
supplementary notes, the ballad index of titles, tunes, 
and burdens, and the general index to the entire series 
of eight volumes will constitute the concluding portion, 
completing the work. Over one hundred ballads are 
contained in the part now before us. All of these are 
important, and almost all are taken from unique 
exemplars, hitherto uoprinted. As a mere sample of 


Lovers......both in Love with Anne Scar- 
borowe’; ‘The Gipsy Laddy’: ‘Remarkable and 
Memorable Song of Sir Robert Bewick and the Laird 
Graham’: ‘The Forced Marriage; or, Unfortunate 
Celia’; ‘Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun’s Fight,’ and 
innumerable authors of subsequent date and undi- 
minished interest, It is too late now to dwell upon the 
claims of these works from any standpoint, popular, 
literary, historical, romantic. e see in them the 
manner in which the current subjects of highest 
interest on which our chief dramatists were apt to seize 
were presented to the general public ; we recognize in 
many cases the spirit of the narrative and the robust 
strength of the versification. To the student of develo 
ment, whether popular or literary, they are incredibly 
fertile in suggestion, and they are a safer guide to 
public sentiment in matters of morals than the dramas, 
even, which in many cases were founded upon them. 
All this is, except to the uninitiated, superfluous. A 
representative society has been formed for the pu: 
of preserving them, and ite work is al! but accomplished. 
Under the care of Mr. Chappell, the ripest scholar of 
his day as regards popular song and music, the editing 
of the ‘ Roxburghe Ballads’ began; under that, no less 
exemplary, of Mr. Ebsworth it is on the point of com- 
pletion. We have before stated our view as to the 
obligation which the Society is under to Mr. Ebsworth 
for the yeoman’s service he has rendered in transcrib- 
ing and editing the ballads, supplying facsimiles from 
his own pen of the rude and characteristic illustrations, 
and furnishing introductions, comments, and notes which 
are equally signal in taste and in erudition. The wle 
difficulty that has hindered this erudite aod assiduous 
scholar and antiquary has been the question of funds, 
old and zealous subscribers having fallen off in course 
of time, to be replaced, if replaced at all, by others more 
lukewarm. That difficulty must now have been sur- 
mounted. The reward of r and of anticipation is 
at hand in the completed work, and slackness in re- 
sponding to final demands is not for a moment to be 
a Before taking leave of this portion we 
would draw attention to the marvellously wise range of 
erudition that is shown in preface and comment, 
That Mr. Ebsworth should have an exhaustive know- 
1 of Durfey. who has been called our first musical 
antiq , and of the song birds of Stuart times, was to be 
ex . Let the reader see what is said, however, of 
Lovell Beddoes, and think how pleasant it is to find the 
praise of a man whom all but the most ardent and com- 

tent students of poetry have forgotten. To many 
riends Mr. Ebsworth pays, after his wont, loyal tribute, 
and he draws attention to the services rendered by Mr. 
F. G. Stephens in his ‘Catal of Satirical Prints,’ a 
work of great research and authority, which we are sorry 
not to possess. It would be a gracious act in the Society 
to supply in the closing volume a portrait of the present 
editor, to whose indefatigable exertions the accomplish- 
ment of the task is due, as well as that which is promised 
of his predecessor. Mr. Ebsworth has our best bopes 
and wishes for the conclusion of his worthy labours. 


Royal Descent. By Arthur Marwood Wilcox, M.A. 
and John Henry Metcalfe. (Printed for Private Cir- 
culation.) 


Ovr attention has been somewhat tardily called to 5 
work privately printed and issued in a very limited 
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edition. Had we seen it earlier, no time would have 
been lost in drawing attention to a book of much value 
to historical students and of keenest interest to - 
togiete In using the term “royal descent’ Messrs. 

ileex and Metealfe confine themselves practically to 
English monarchs. A startling ise will attend ¢ 
who read for the first time in these we oy Fm 
how wide are the ramifications of the royal tree how 
numerous are those who can claim to come of royal 
strain. For most of the claims advanced the peerages 
and other works of Collins and Burke are responsible. 
The opening portion of the volume deals with questions 
such as what degree of consanguinity constitutes royalty, 
and draws attention to the curious fact that, except the 
late Duke of Camberland, no royal dukedom has in 
modern times lasted long enough to degenerate from 
“ royalty " to “nobility.” Still more curious is it that 
at no period since the Wars of the Roses, with the 
single dubious exception of the case of Richard, Duke 
of York, father of Edward IV., has a dukedom conferred 
upon a monarch’s younger son descended to the third 
generation. Turning to another point, the authors say 
—which is, of course, trae—that but for the “religious 
difficulty at the time of the Revolution,” by which they 
indicate the Act of Settlement, “ Queen Victoria would 
now be «imp y ‘ nowhere’ as a claimant to the throne.” 
Three lines of descendants exist from James I., every 
one of whom, from considerations ef birth only (and 
apart from the limitation to the Princess Sophia of 
Hanover and the heirs of her body being Protestants), 
would heve a better claim to the English throne than 
has the House of Brunswick. Here we are, of course, 
on the question of divine as against popular right, and 
the “pathetic legend” is aptly quoted of the medal 
struck by Henry, Cardinal Duke of York, on the death 
of bis brother Charles, “ Henricus Nonus Rex Anglia,” 
with the reverse “ Non desideriis hominum sed voluntate 
Dei.” Turning from these questions of “ pious” interest 
toa few, we come to the ndants of Edward III., 
whose lineal descendants now living in England, her 
colonies and possessions, and in the United States of 
America, extend to tens, and perhaps hundreds, of 
thousands. A striking illustration thus afforded 
of the family of Metcalfe, the chief of which still holds 
lands in Yorkshire which have been in its possession for 
centuries. It is traced back thro’ male and female 
ancestors, directly through Lionel, Duke of Clarence, to 
King Edward LII.; the number of generations from the 
present time is eighteen. Marwoods, Bethells, Slingsbys, 
and Percys are among the families included in the suc- 
cessive steps, and there are innumerable families of rank 
and influence who are collaterally related. The remainder 
of the subject must be traced in the book by our readers 
for themseives. The interest in genealogy, though in- 
exhaust ble, is confined to a small circle. To the hand- 
some and well-written volume we will give this further 
advertisement, that there are very many of our readers 
and contributors who may find in it proof of royal descent, 
and msy proceed to claim for themselves such privileges 
as sadly degenerate and democratic times have pre- 
served. 


The Annual ister for the Year 1894 (Longmans & 
Co.) supplies, as is its wont, an admirably lucid and 
factory chronicle of the history of the year. Each 

is well done, the t of literature, scien 

and art being specially excellent. To praise the ‘ Ann 
Register’ since the new series has been established is, 
indeed, to tell afresh a thrice-told tale. The statesman, 
the ed tor—all, indeed, concerned in li , artistic, and 


scientific pursuite—have learnt implicitly to trust it and 
have it by them for continual reference. To those who 
have once acquired the habit of using it it is the most 


indispensable of companions, ever on the nearest shelf of 
reference. The present volume is in no sense inferior 
to ite predecessors. There are few to whom a reference 
to the “ Chronicle’ will not reveal facts he had neglected 
to note none — in literary, historic, 
or jogical pursuits to whom the historical portions 
and the necrology will not save tims and possibly 
tempen 


Iw an excellent number of Bibliographica an article 
on ‘ English Provincial Presses’ Sl eee interest- 
ing information not easily accessible. Dr. Cotton's 
books are not frequently met with, and are, moreover, 
out of date—a reprint of them written up to date is 
greatly to be desired —and histories of local presses, 
though such exist, are few. With London Mr. Alloutt 
does not concern himself. Oxford comes first, though 
the date of 1468 in the colophon of the first book printed 
there is ~— to stand for 1478. The claim put 
forward in favour of York to have had a fifteenth cen- 
ty pews does not find acceptance. The temporary 

on of publication at places such as Oxford and St. 
Albans is curious, The whole paper may be studied with 
advantage. Mr, Maunde Thompson deals in masterly 
fashion with ‘ Boglish Illuminated Manus:ripte,’ occupy- 
ing himself with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and giving some beaatiful reproductions, one of which 
is coloured. Many quaint pictures also illustrate Mr, 
Redgrave’s paper on Sebastian Brandt. The reader sees 
with delight from the Virgil of 1502 the attack b 
Turnus on Troy. Troy is a typical German city, 
cannon are employed in the task of attempting to level 
ite wall, There are one illustration from the ‘ Stultifera 
Navis’ and others from Boethius, &c. It is inte 
to compare these German designs with those of abou 
the same date — supplied by M. Paul Kristeller in 
his ‘ Florentine Book Illustrations.’ An interesting anti- 
quarian paper is also supplied by Mr. Plomer on the ne 
longer existing “ Long Shop in the Poultry,’’ 


Modern Art and Literature, No. 7, is an improvement 
upon the preceding part, and contains some excellent 
engravings, both plain and coloured. It gives a good 
account of Mr. H. 8, Marks, R.A, 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer Ans | such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

F, T. P.—We do not answer legal questions, 


Coratcenpom.—P. 387, col, 2, 1.21, for “ North Hante” 
read Northants (Northamptonshire). 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and es’ —Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE 


ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 

MALLOCK on CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTITION 

The CRIMEAN WAR from FIRST to LAST 

LIONEL JOHNSON'S POEMS. 

The DRUID SPORTING LIBRARY 

NORTHUMBERLAND WORDS. 

NEW NOV of Quest, The Holy Estate, The Aven- 

r of Blood; The Vengeance of James Vansittart, Vanna; The 
ew Moon, Scholar's Mate; Under Fire; When the Heart is 


Young; A Business in Great Waters, Woodrup’s ; 
of Hazelgrove , Almayer's Folly. Marmaduke, Emperor of 
pe 


SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

TRANSLATIONS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

RUSSIAS ADVANCE on INDIA—JUNIUS in AMZRICA—OTHER 
PEOPLES SUPERSTITIONS —The ‘LIFE and LETTERS of 
BE. A FPREEMAN'—A “JUNIAN” ITEM— The FIRST WHIG 
A WALLER FIND—The SUMMER PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Atso— 
SCI ENCE—Hor ; Anthropological Notes, Sale; 
Societies, Meetings 


FINE ARTS—The Renaissance in Italy; The Grafton Galleries; The 
Salous of 1896; Sales, Gossip. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


M USIC—The Week ; Various Concerts, Gossip, Performances Next 
Week. 


DRAMA—Gossip 


The ATHENAUM for May 11 contains Articles on 
ENGLISH SEAMEN and the ARMADA 
MR. BENSON'S LYRICS 
The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. 
GIRY'S MANUBL de DIPLOMATIQUE. 


NEW NOVELS—The 4 of Pate, The Goddess of the Dandelions ; 
Lacilia; Eve's Ran The Zeit-Geist; Sinners Twain, The 
Prince of Haikistan , wi ith Peet of Clay 


COLONIAL and INDIAN LITERATURE. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS. 

BOOKS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

TOAST to OMAR KHAYYAM, by Theodore Watts—‘The FIRST 
WHIG'—A WALLER FIND—OTHER PEOPLES SUPERSTI- 
TIONS—SALES—AUTHORS, LIBRARIES, and the PUBLIC 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Societies ; Meetings, Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Salons of 1885; The New Gallery ; Sales , Gossip. 

en a Week; Various Concerts, Gossip, Performances Next 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN UM for May 18 contains Articles on 
MEMOIRS of BARRAS 
The MARCHES of WALES 
The EARLY HISTORY of ENGLISH LAW 
STANLEY'S EARLY TRAVELS and ADVENTURES 
Tae Gods, come Mortaia, and Lord W due 
Haunted by Posterity; The Mermaid Holdenhurst Hall 
CLASSICAL SCHUUL-BOOKS 
UNIVERSITY VERSES 
TALES for the YOUNG. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 


MADAME DE LACOUPERIE—LETTERS SIGNED “JUNIUS” — 
AUTHORS, LIBRARIES, and the PUBLIC— WOMEN at the 
GERMAN UNIVERSITIES —A LETTER of CULEKIDGES — 
MK. JOSEPH WHITAKER—‘ The FIRST WHIG.’ 


Auso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE phical Notes. A Notes Societies. Meet- 
ings, 
FINE ARTS—The Royal Minor Exhibitions; Early Re- 
mains in Tripoli (Harbary) , ~—yy Gossip 


MUSIC—The Week Various Concerts Gossip, Performances Next 
Week. 


DRAMA—The Week . Gossip 


The ATHEN/ECM for May |. contains Articles on 
The FIRST WHIG 
OUIDA'S VIEWS and OPINIONS 
LEX MOSAICA 
MALLESON’S LIFE of WARREN HASTINGS 
ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHY 
SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS 


NEW Newly The Tremiett Diamonds; A King’s 
Diary, A Tragedy in Grey Curse of Intellect; A Question 
Taste , Jacqueline ; Le Frisson de Paris. ” 


BILLIARDS 

FRENCH MEMOIRS 

| POLITICAL and SOCIAL LITERATURE 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


| WHO WAS JUNIUS! EXIT FRANCIS—A RELIC of the PAST—A 


NEW TERROR—AUTHORS, LIBRARIES and the PUBLIC. 


FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy , The New Gallery; The Silchester 
Excavations Sales Gossip. 
Week. Various Concerts, Gossip; Performances Next 


The ATHENEUM, every “SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents. 
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| LITERARY GossiP 
SCIENCE — Huxley* Collected Essays, Library Table, Societies; 

j 

DRAMA—The Week Gossip 
a 
a 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [a 8. VII. Mar 25, '95, 


JUNE, 1895, 


HOUSEHOLD WORD 5S, 
Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
The CONTINUATION of the SERIAL STORY, 
THE OLD PASTURE &@ 
By Mrs. R. 8. DE COURCY LAFFAN. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 


A CAMEO for a DAUGHTER. | AUNT ROSETTA’S FORGIVENESS. 
A FAITHFUL HEART. ee 
A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. The GUEST of the EVENING. 


AN EVERY-DAY STORY. The STORY of JAMES GARTH. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


‘CANDID FRIENDS,” | ODD WAYS of READING CHARACTER. 
CANINE SYMPATHY. OLD CHESTS, 
ql COOKERY : a Few Scotch Cakes, PULPITS, 
EXAMINATIONS in PEKIN. RULES for DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
FASHIONS. SOMETHING ABOUT FANS. 
SOME WORDS and PHRASES. 


GENIUS TRIUMPHANT. 
HAPPY ENDINGS. 


SYSTEM LIGHTENS LABOUR. 
The FAMILY DOCTOR : Sleeplessness 


HOME NOTES. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. The GERMS of POEMS. 

IN an OLD BOOKSHOP. The GOOD OLD TIMES. 
I LACE APPLIQUE. |  TYNDALL’S FIRST LECTURE. 
MRS. GRUNDY: her Use and Abuse, WHY I DON’T “KODAK.” 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C. 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS. Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and Pueses by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Seturday, May 25, 
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